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| “Beginn ing in MAY 

| more 

‘SOLAR 
STRAWS’ 


will be worn than an 
other straw hat in America 








anger ee 


HIS month, when men are buying their new straw hats, 

we invite you to try on a “Solar Straw.”” Over 500,000 
hats of this make will be sold in the 1213 J. C. Penney 
stores. That represents more men than wear any other 
one straw hat. 


Sek 


eres 


ay . 


Why, do you suppose, men all over the United States 
have chosen “Solar Straws?” We will gladly show you the 
reasons in the J. C. Penney store near you. “Solar Straws’ 
are made with the same details of quality that you usually find 
i only in expensive hats. Yet they sell for $1.98 and $2.98. 





They are shower-proof. You don’t get a properly weather- 
proofed straw for $1.98 in many stores, do you? . . . And 
“Solar Straws” are comfortable. They are easy on your head 
because they conform to it, right from the first wearing. 


~~ none ConeregneNe 
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All the new style features are shown in “Solar Straws” 
at your local J. C. Penney store... Crowns are the least bit 
higher, brims a little narrower, bands a trifle more conserva- 
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d tive in coloring than last year. These are genuinely fine 
i hats, sold to you at $1.98 and $2.98 by the modern store- 
i i keeping methods and Golden Rule policies of J. C. Penney 
| 
mS Company. 
i “Solar Straws” are not the cheap hats you sometimes 
see advertised at $1.98. They are selected from the leading 
makers in America. Instead of buying for one store and 
/ paying a high price forthem, 
we buy for 1213 stores and 
d get them at decidedly low : 
I eeices: Our ennmdus ger There is a J. C. Penney Co. store 
chases make a great differ- near you in: 
ence - cost. "e — eff- (At the top) Sy young men po 
: cient run j. \ renney who like a hat with style in i T 
1 y, fi J . y every line, here’s our No.2722 Albia Dubuque Newton 
ia store in your community én Sand, Neptune Green or Ames Eldora Oelwein 
does not add an unneces- Pearl Grey, at $2.98! ... Atlantic Emmetsburg Osage 
sary cent to the manufac- (Above at right) There’s Boone Estherville Oskaloosa 
tr turer’s price. When you good straw in this sailor, Burlington Fairfield Ottumwa 
: buy with 500,000 other men, ‘SENNIT,” and the con- | Carroll Fort Dodge _ Pella 
ih servative lines give it real dis- Cedar Rapids Fort Madi P 
you get a better hat and pay tinction, yet itcosts only $1.98! —— Ort Madison erry 
] Centerville Grinnell Red Oak 
a ess. (Above at left) Sudden show- ore Sica Sh shiuils 
. ers can’t hurt this LEG- “arg wea voenennaiie 
' Let us be your hatter. If HORN, for it has the genu- Charles City Iowa City Spencer 
we have no store in your 7 oe se Dia- Cherokee Iowa Falls Storm Lake 
: oe Ss “s mond creased telescope crown lari : i 
town, write us and we will and fancy band. In natural — nein i 
tell you where the nearest : color or Silver Grey, $2.98. Co al Blufs Ma 6 Wat _" 
one is located. At the same time we will send you a This smaller illustration shows the“ AVENUE, "a + sei was i rl 
‘6 rat you'll be proud to wear any place you go. Patent ‘ 
a wh sn — a - rotogravure. It Milan. straw in Sand, Neptune Green or Silver Creston Mason City Waverly 
tells you of many other remarkable values. Address J. C. Grey, sith new ridged telescope crown, snap brim Decorah Muscatine Webster City 
Penney Company, Inc., 330 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. and fancy band ... a remarkable value at $1.98. 











_ J.C.PENNEY °°: DEPT. STORES 


The largest department store in the world . . . under more than a thousand roofs! 
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No kitchen today need be without gas, The 
Skelgas cabinet and cylinders are the gas hold- 
ers of suburb, small city and country. Each 
Skelgas cylinder contains enough natural gas 
to do the cooking for an average family for 
many weeks .. . One cylinder of Skelgas will 
do so much because the natural gas in it has 
been purified and compressed until it is five 
times as concentrated as city gas. Skelgas burns 
with a constant, intense heat—clean, odorless, 
instantly responsive to the housewife’s touch 
or to thermostatic control .. . Strike a match 
and open the burner! That’s all there is to do. 
Skelgas is not a device for carbide, gasoline 
nor kerosene. It is gas—natural gas with ail 
its conveniences—with all its labor saving. If 





you know the advantages of cooking with gas, 
you know what we are offering you in Ske!vas, 
At prices reasonable, too, for such service. One 
of the installations often selecied costs $142.50, 
with a year to pay. The cost varies with the 
range you select... You can get details—and 
the name of a dealer who can give you serv- 
ice—if you will just mail the coupon below. 


























SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
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Listen in Friday Evenings at 9:00 p.m. to the Skellodians 
over WLS, Chicago; KSTP, Minneapolis-3t. Paul; WOW, 


























Omaha; WOC, Daverport; KSD, St. Lous; WDAF, Kan- 
sas City; KVOO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver 





This steel cabinet, withits two cylindersof Skelgassiands 
outside your house, where thedealercanreplacean empty 
cylinder with a full one whether or not you are at home 
when he calls. Listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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IWS 
Sxetcas Utiity Division, SKELLY O1L Company, ELporapo, KANsas 
Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking with 
Skelgas—the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinder. 
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The COMPRESSED See ey NA TURAL GAS 








HARRIETT M. ALLARD ee 
) Director of Household Searchlight, Topeka, Kansas, says: “A fuel that can 
be easily controlled to regulate for low heat means a great help in food 

preparation. In oven cookery, this heat is most essential. A new accuracy im Street 


cooking,.as well as a new pleasure, is available beyond the regular city 


Gas mains with the introduction of the compressed natural gas, Skelgas.” City State = 
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Latest Type Umbrella Tent. Erects in 
3 minutes. Fine waterproofed khaki ma- 
terial; gives full protection in stormiest | 
weather. Shelters several people—saves hotel | 
bills—insures privacy from crowds. Ward’s 
price saves you at least $15. 


All Steel Table and Chairs, easily 
folded into compact unit. Olive green, 
with orange trimmings. Strong, light, du- 
rable, sanitary. Ordinary price, usually 
over $14. Ours under $10. 
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Campers. I 


reduce cost of trip 
by equipping at Ward's 


New camping equipment makes camping easier. Equip at a saving of 
¥, to Y2 ordinary prices. One-third of America buys this thrifty way. 


AT are your plans?... Hunting? Fishing? $250,000,000 annual business enables us to buy 


Camping in the open, on a cross-country 
tour? Everything you need for the trip you can 
get from Montgomery Ward & Co. ata big saving. 
See articles in anyone of hundreds of Ward’s retail 
stores throughout the country or see them in the 
catalogue. Study the suggestions on this page. 
Each item an exceptional value. Each gives you a 
big advantage in price over the cost of similar ar- 


Lunch Set, with Carrying 
Case of enameled fabric 
finish, Fully equipped with 
triple nickel-plated ware, 
white enamelware cups, 
plates, etc. Can also be used 
for traveling bag. Our price 
compared with ordinary 
brices willsaveyouabout$5. 





MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Established 1872 


World-Wide Distributors of Quality Merchandise Op- 

erating Hundreds of Retail Stores and Nine Great Mail 

Order Houses, at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Balu- 

more, Denver, Fort W orth, Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Genuine Prentiss—Wab- 
er’s Auto Camp Stove. 
Burns vaporized gasoline. 
Auto tank supplies fuel. 
Folds into compact -case. 
Practical and safe. Quicker 
heating than ordinary 
stoves. Specially priced at 
less than $4. 


ticles elsewhere. Yet these are buta few from some 
40,000 items of Ward merchandise, all priced 
to bring you substantial savings. 

How we can make such low prices for 
standard high quality, is extremely simple. 
We buy from the maker direct. Sell to the 

user direct. Only one small profit in be- 
tween, instead of several 
the usual way. Further, a 








enormous quantities at a time; our savings by this 
method are passed on to you. 


Now consider that every purchase must please 
the customer, or his money is refunded. Also 
that orders are shipped the same day received. 
Then remember that Ward’s customers, today, 
total ten million—one out of every three in the 
United States—and you see why it will pay you to 
buy your outfit from Ward’s. If you haven’ta copy 
of our latest Spring and Summer catalogue, write 
our nearest branch house for your free copy, today. 


Double Camp Bed, with 
mattress. Folds into small 
bundle. Extremely comfort- 
able—46 coil springs. Does 
not sag toward center—well 
braced—sturdily built, Thick, 
warm mattress. Ordinarily 
over $16. Ward’s price less 
than $10. 





RADIO BROADCAST-Listen to Montgomery Ward & Co.’s Hour~News, Home Hints, 
Features, Music—every day except Saturday and Sunday, over stations KDKA, KY W-krKx, 
KSTP, WSB, KOA, KWK, WMC, KVOO, WSM, WDAF, WHO, WOAI, WOC, WOW, 
WFAA, WHAS, at 12 noon Central Daylight Time, or 1 p. m. Eastern Daylight Time. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO 
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Legume Contest for lowa High Schools 


One Hundred and Fifty Dollars in Prizes for Increase in Legume Acreage 


OWA farm papers have used 
tons of printer’s ink trying to 
increase the acreage of red e¢lo- 

ver, sweet clover and alfalfa of the 
state but without much in the way 
of results. The extension people at 
Ames and the county agents have 
talked day in and day out about 
the value of legumes, but still we 
devote less than one acre in twenty 
to good stands of red clover, sweet 
clover and alfalfa. At the present 
time we have too large an acreage 
in corn and too small an acreage 
in legumes for the present welfare 
of our farmers and the future wel- 
fare of the United States. 

Last winter Fred Nelson, repre- 
sentative from Story county, intro- 
dueed a bill in the Lowa legislature 
providing for assessing land in leg- 
umes at only $1 an acre. Mr. Nel- 
son hoped that in this way some- 
thing might be done to remedy the 
deficiencies of Lowa agriculture, 
especially on rented farms. The 
debate on the bill indieated that 
there is still much education to be 
done before the people of Iowa are 
really conversant with the merits 
of legumes. 


Look to Younger Men 


Wallaces’ Farmer is now turn- 
ing to the rising generation of edu- 
cated Iowa farmers and asking 
them for help in laying a perma- 
nent foundation under our future 
Iowa agriculture. Already certain 
Iowa high schools have greatly in- 
creased the acreage of legumes in 
the farms of their territory. Al- 
ready a number of Smith-Hughes 
teachers thru their pupils have 
made surveys of the farm situation. 
This is praiseworthy work which is 
going to have a considerable effect 
on the future of the state and we 
wish to encourage it. Therefore we 
propose the following: 


We will give a first prize of $100 to the 
school which brings about the greatest increase 
in acreage of legumes relative to crop land be- 
tween June 1, 1929. and June 1, 1931. 
ery case we are asking that ten sections of farm 
land tributary to the schools be covered. Typ- 
ically this will mean about forty farms. 








ENTER LEGUME FUTURITY CONTEST 


The following blank should be filled out and sent. in to Wallaces’ 


Farmer before June 1, 1929: 


I hereby nominate the following ten sections of land for the June 1, 


1931, legume futurity: 


WOCEROINS orcs sicicesccees pu capucicnawidaied ed ieasaeelaveddtans, “atetddtaccotin of township ...........<... 
RUIN ccS ccncestea cag) Garcanmatessicy gh sucndesmmaaeu gus Ae roe re Of COWHBTI scnccicssccecss 
RPG ORO oe catasccanesies! “tetenteeacsien ss aceuetnysabede kag, sesticasmaiaats of township ................ 
S@Ctiong <.6....05600c5 5 Taducdajanslaneas gr kdeayaanaatendsawin deerecetspaes Of tOWNSIHD ...625...cceccs 


General Farm Situation on the Ten Sections June 1, 1929 


Number of farms 


Total acres in corn 


(WOUGE GONG GREE wwe OG oe tance 
Total acres in barley 

Total acres in wheat 

Total acres in miscellaneous crops 

Total acres in clover and timothy mixed 


Total acres in pasture 


Total acres in timber 


Total acres in lots and waste land 


Number of work horses 


Number of cattle 


Number of hogs 


Legume Situation in the Ten Sections on June 1, 1929, With Respect 


t 


to 1928 or Previous Seedings 


Acres seeded to red clover with timothy in spring of 
1928 which are being left for hay in 1929. P P 
Acres seeded to sweet clover in 1928 which were plowed 
under in spring of 1929 . i : 4 ‘ , A 
Acres seeded to sweet clover in 1928 which are being kept 
for pasture, seed or hay in 1929 . , , ~ ; 
Acres seeded to alfalfa in 1928 or previously which will 
be cut at least twice for hay in 1929 4 


Total acres on June 1, 1929 


Sais stan satis irareknndei nega tncccciouninxactepectncdacutbadsacsetudthaetsionainniiccandegevimnetetias 
(Instructor in Vocational Agriculture.) 


WD Soi ciacctecslacidsdactd duct lainatiamiaiadatiatandqenanatanaaiaalceldaeiaainiatouas 








In ev- 


Ordi- 


narily in the ten sections there will be about 
4,000 aeres of crop land and about 150 acres 
in legumes. In a ease of this sort we would 
figure that 3.75 per cent of the crop land is in 
legumes. If on June 1, 1931, there are 400 
acres in legumes, the percentage will then be 


10 per cent and the increase will have been show: 


from 3.75 to 10 per cent. It is the 
6.25 per cent increase in which we 
are interested. Of course, we could 
judge on straight inerease in num- 
ber of acres, but some of the schools 
will have better land to work with 
than others in their particular ten 
sections and that is the reason that 
we want to take into account the 
percentage inerease_ relative to 
number of acres of crop land. 

The teachers can stir up consid- 
erable interest in this legume fu- 
turity contest locally by having a 
private contest of their own be- 
tween the ten sections. Section 
eight of Lincoln township may 
have only ten acres in legumes on 


June 1, 1929, whereas section nine 


of Clay township may have thirty 
acres. Can a spirit of rivalry be 
created between these two sections 
to see which will have the most 
acres by June 1, 1931? Perhaps 
the boys ean learn to get as much 
sport out of a contest of this sort as 
out of a football or basketball 
game, 


Good Stand Desirable 


- It will be noticed that we are 
not saying anything about lime or 
superphosphate or variety of seed 
to sow or anything of that sort. We 
realize that these things may be 
very important in some localities 
but that they have very little im- 
portance in others. All we ask is 
that the acreage which is counted 
on June 1, 1931, shall represent a 
good pure stand, relatively free 
from weeds and timothy and good 
enough to yield about one ton per 
acre at the time of the next cuft- 
ting. 

The $100 first prize will be paid 
to the school and we assume that it 
will be used by the teacher and the 
pepils for some pet enterprise for 
which they have not yet raised the 


necessary money. We are also offering a $50 
second prize. 

Beside the initial report required before 
June 16, this year, the scheols entered must 
make a report in 1930 as well as the final re- 
port in 1931. The report of June 1, 1930, must 


(Concluded on page 23) 
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THE COOPERATIVE PROVISIONS OF 
THE FARM BILL 


OW much help 


furnish to the cooperatives? Quite a lot, 


can the Hoover farm bill 


the officers of some of the 


But it can also, they 


in the opinion of 
larger associations. point 
out, do an immense amount of harm if it is not 
properly amended. 

What they complain about in the first place 
in the bill. 
that 


the Capper-Volstead aet and 


is the definition of ‘‘cooperative’’ 
The bill 
qualify 
those 


and owned ‘‘by 


recognizes as cooperatives those 
under 
associations or corporations controlled 
individuals engaged as orig- 
agricultural eommod- 


inal producers of an 


itv.”’ The real effect of this is to make the 
whether an organ- 


recognized as a cooperative or 


farm board the judge of 

ope 
not. Under this provision, almost anv sort of 
coneern could be rigged up so that it would 


qualify. 


is to7be 


is made 
that loans of an extensive 


ln portance this definition 


clear when it is noted 
to concerns recognized 

There is, for in- 
“expan ding 


nature can be made 


“eooperatives bv the 
! A 


stanee, a provision for loans for 
members} ip of the COOP rative ASSOC lation 1 ap- 
for a loan, by educating producers of 


plyine 
the commodity handled by the association in 
marketing of 
it would 
which 


the advantages of cooperative 


that commodity.” According to this, 
be possible to form a ‘*ecoperative’ 


would contliet with existine 
concern whieh is not a 
the farmers by an ex- 


veniune coopera- 
tives, and to force the 
genuine cooperative on 
tensive pub licity campaign, 

Another provision in the loan section allows 
assist in ‘‘the formation of clearing 
these .clearing house 
and han- 


the com- 


loans TO 
house associations.’* In 
associations ‘independent dealers in 


? 7° 4 *? . ] > 
diers, distributors and processors ot 


rative associations han- 
shall be eligible 


A clearing house “ass ciation, 


modityv as well 
dling the con 


bership. ”’ 


as Coo} 
for mem- 
there- 
pri- 


cooper- 


mmodity, 


under the bill be made up of 


au fake ‘‘ 


fore, might 


vate distributine eoneerns and 


ative’ two. Yet it would be entitled to 
loans in the same way that the genuine cooper- 
atives are entitled to them. 

The only bar against improper use of federal 
funds in this way is the decision of the 
But the board, as it happens, may be named by 
the president without consulting any of the 
farm groups and without being bound by any 
The president's 
pre-election pledge was ‘‘a federal board of 
representative farmers,’ but there is nothing 
in the bill that intimates that any member of 
the board need be a farmer or a representative 
of agriculture in any way. 
if left in the bill, could do 
harm to existing coop- 
eratives and Very likely 
they were included only the haste 
with which the final bill was put in shape. 
Certainly it is the first task of the representa- 
tives in congress from farm states to see that 
these dangerous provisions are removed from 
a law. 


board. 


limitations as to his choice. 


These provisions, 
an immense amount of 
farm organizations. 


beeause of 


the bill before it becomes 





HOW THICK TO PLANT CORN 
WV HEN corn is planted at the rate of two 
kernels per hill. it is usually a confession 
r that the 
an acre for the sake 
of having large, pretty ears to look at. Most 
ears that they 


that the soil is poor o farmer is will- 


ing to throw away $4 or $5 


farmers are so in love with large 
tend to plant their corn too thin rather than too 
thick. 

The most profitable rate of planting depends 
first on the richness of soil, second on the sum- 
mer rainfall, and third on the variety of corn. 
On eighty-bushel corn Jand in northern Towa, it 
pays to pkant four kernels per hill in hills three 
feet four inches apart each way. The 160- 
bushel-per-acre corn vields in Ohio were ob- 
tained by } hill in hills 
thirty-three inches apart each way. However 
it must be remembered that this Ohio land was 
exceedingly rich ertilized very heavily. 
the variety used was rather 


Janting four kernels per 


and 
Moreover, small- 
eared, 

Under ordinary Towa condit 
that it is best to plant three kernels per hill 
hills three inches apart. However, 
there are some very large-eared sorts in south- 
ern Iowa which will give the best yield if plant- 
ed at the rate of two and three kernels per hill. 
Of course, in a dry season, thin planting pays 
best. This year, however, we seem to have a 
sufficient reserve supply of rainfall in the soil 
so that apparently most farmers will be safe in 
planting just a little thicker than usual. 


ions. we believe 


feet Six 





CORN STALK PAPER 
Wat sLACES’ FARMER is printed this 


week on so-called corn stalk paper, which 


corn stalk 


is a mixture of pulp and ground 
pulp. 
the Corn Sta 
but the final manufacturing was done 
Watab Mills, of Minnesota, 
which have furnished us with our regular wood 
pulp paper for some years. 

Probably the time has not vet come when it 
will be economical and desirable for farm pa- 
pers to use corn stalk paper exclusively. How- 
pulp paper is getting seareer right 
and as experimenting continues with 
corn stalks, we would not be at all surprised 
if corn stalk pulp began to replace wood pulp 
more and more in the manufacture of paper. 

The corn stalk paper mills of the future will 
he located where there is both an abundance of 
corn stalks readily available and plenty of wa- 
ter. To conserve the soil fertility of those sec- 
tions where corn stalks are sold to the factories, 


The corn stalk pulp came from 
k Products Company, of Danville, 


wood 


Illinois, 


by the Sartell, 


ever. wood 


alone, 


it will be essential to work out rotations con. 
taining plenty of such soil building legumes as 
sweet clover. The only good evidence which 
thus far available indicates that a ton of « 
stalks has a crop producing power of around ~3 
with corn at 70 cents a bushel and oats at 
cents a bushel, We trust, therefore, that 
corn stalk industries which are built up wil 
able to pay the farmers a net of at least $3 
ton. We believe that this will be readily 
sible after the industries are well establis| 
and after machines are perfected for harv 
ing the stalks with a minimum of labor. 

In the immediate future, we believe +); 
probably more tons of corn stalks will be ys 
in the manufacture of wall board than in ¢ 
manufacture of paper. Nevertheless, ¢«) 
stalks will probably be used in enormous qui: 
tities for both purposes, and that is the reas: 
we are printing this issue of Wallaces’ Fanny 
en corn stalk paper. 
























THE CHURCH AND THE OUTSIDER 


ab F_XPLORE the mind of the man outside t}y 

oad se 
church. 

country church people in an excellent new book- 


This is the advice to town and 


let, ‘The Church and Agricultural Crisis.’ hy 
Edmund de S Brunner. He says: 

“To sueceed in this age of skepticism, we 
must, for one thing, explore the mind of the 
man outside the church—and in town and coun- 
try that. means half the population over four- 
teen years of age. To the outsider in these 
days, the church is frankly a social institution. 
He grants it no divinity. The rural church 
must be willing to submit to the test of its right 
to exist as a social institution, for the outsider 
is testing the church on that basis whether you 
like it or not. The minister who has a suffi- 
cient background of social science to forget for 
the moment his beliefs about the church. and 
to justify it and its teaching on the basis of so- 
cial utility, will come to a new appreciation of 
the social validity of the Christian way of life. 
He will understand, too, some of the reasons 
why, in spite of slightly increased memberships, 
church attendanee, where measured, has fall: 
eff by one-half in the last generation. Such 
knowledge is needed.’’ — 

To some, any suggestion of this sort will come 
as a shock. Yet why isn’t it desirable, without 
forgetting or minimizing the personal and spir- 
itual side, to check up on the social values that 
a good church can give to the community. 
for instance, the relation between the 
church and the farm cooperatives. Every one 
who has had any experience in this field, knows 
that a cooperative in a field where the rural 
chureh has many times as good a 
chance for cooperative in 
church territory. Part of this is due to the fact 
that the church has got people in the habit of 
seeing each other regularly and of working to- 
gether. More is perhaps due to the emphasis 
the church puts on the necessity of any indi- 
vidual considering the welfare of others. A ood 
church does not develop the grabbing type of 
farmer, and it is the grabbing type that 
most to wreck a cooperative. 

There are plenty of other ways in which a 
good rural church shows its value to a com- 
munity. It would pay church people to see just 
what the possibilities are in their field for work 
of this sort, and to note how fully the church is 
meeting these needs. It does seem necessary 
these days to prove the work of the church 
the outsider, and to prove it to him in quite 
definite material terms. wale this is not as 
it should be; certainly such work is far from 
being the whole function of the chureh; yet it 
does seem to be the way to open the place for 
the church in the hearts and minds of those who 
otherwise might continue to be outsiders in- 
definitely. 
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SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


s THERE any sense in the state going to the 
bother and expense of having two houses in 


the legislature rather than one? Does one 


house cheek the other in actual practice? Are 
the houses different enough in make-up and 
point of view so that each avoids being nothing 
more than a rubber stamp for the other? 

That remark about a rubber stamp ought to 
vet a laugh out of anyone who remembers the 
elose of the last session of the Iowa assembly. 
The deadlock that held the two houses in ses- 
sion for the last six or seven days ought to 
prove that on some things at least the lowa 
house and senate have different ideas. But in 
general, just what isthe difference between the 
two houses? Why do we occasionally have one 
house dead set against the other? 

In the last issue of the Iowa Journal of His- 
tory and Polities, a study of the two houses of 
the Iowa legislature brings out some interest- 
ing and rather surprising facts. Most of us 
have thought of the senate as being more ex- 
perienced in legislation, and that idea seems 
io be correct. On the average, only 26 per 
cent of the senators are serving their first terms 
in the legislature ; 53.7 per cent of the members 
of the house are serving their first terms. 

The presumption in the constitution, how- 
ever, is that the house is to be made up of 
vounger men. Actually, there is almost no dif- 
ference, The average age of the senators was 
49.51 vears, and of representatives 49.47 years. 

There is also an impression sometimes that 
the house, possibly because of its legislative in- 
experience, turns in a great many more bills 
than the senate does, Actually, the report 
shows that ‘‘the average number of bills per 
member in the house is about half the average 
number per member in the senate.’’ Besides 
being the prolifie source of bills, the senate is 
less critical of its own measures than the house, 
altho the difference isn’t great. The senate, on 
the average, defeats approximately 49 per cent 


of its own bills and the house approximately 52 


per cent. 

A more important difference is shown in the 
nature of the amendments that the two houses 
make to the bills. Roughly speaking, amend- 
ments can be elassified as technical and con- 
tent amendments. The first refers, of course, 
to changes in the wording, and the second to 
changes in the subject matter. The senate, for 
some reason, warries a little more about tech- 
nical amendments than does the house, and the 
house worries a good deal more about content 
amendments than does the senate. 

The whole study fails to show on the basis of 
age, education, experience and other factors, 
why there should be so frequently a wide divi- 
sion of opinion between the two houses. Prob- 
ably the answer is that the house of representa- 
tives is selected largely on the area basis and 
is more directly representative of the rural see- 
tions, while the senate is selected on the popu- 
lation basis and more nearly represents the 
point of view of the towns and cities. The clash 
of these points of view does often prevent the 
passage of hasty legislation, and sometimes, of 
course, also prevents the passage of worth-while 
levislation. 

So far as Iowa is concerned, the two houses 
do seem to be a check on each other. It would 
be cheaper, of course, and in some ways more 
eificient, for the state to have only one house; 
but there is likely never to be any agreement 
as to how that one house is to be selected. The 
towns would insist that it be selected on a pop- 
ation basis, and the country districts would 
id out for the area plan. Perhaps we are 


l 
ho 


fetting along pretty well as it is. It would, of 
course, be fairer to redistriet the senate so that 
ie representation there would be actually ae- 
cording to the population now, instead of ac- 
cording to the population forty years ago; and 


ti 


it might be desirable to put representation in 
the house on the area basis entirely. 

Exasperated as farmers sometimes get with 
the senate, and the town people with the house, 
the chances are that the presence of both houses 
saves us occasionally from some unfortunate 
legislation. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, doesn’t 
think so. When he retires from the federal 
senate, he says, he is going to spend his efforts 
in getting Nebraska organized on the one-cham- 
ber basis. It will be interesting to see how he 
works it; but perhaps it will be safer for the 
rest of the corn belt states to let Nebraska make 
the experiment first. 





A PROFITABLE TRADE 


‘*TT IS to our interest that Europe should ex- 

pand still further in its exports of manu- 
factured goods. The prosperity of our farm- 
ers is much affected by the prosperity of Euro- 
pean factories.”’ 

This is the statement of the new secretary of 
commerce, Robert T. Lamont. With the situa- 
tion as Secretary Lamont has stated it, how 
would it be to reduce the tariff on the products 
of European factories, so that these factories 
might be able to trade their surplus produets 
for the surplus products of American farms? 
Secretary Lamont, of course, could not be ex- 
pected to answer. As a eabinet officer, he is 
required to be a Republican protectionist first 
and an economist second. 

There are no such restrictions on the rest of 
us. After all, why wouldn’t it be a good idea? 








Odds and Ends 














NE of the new crops of the country is kelp, 
which is a kind of sea-weed, and is harvest- 
ed with a special boat. It is then dried up and 
ground and the product is fed to livestock and 
In the livestock ration, kelp has 
done some quite remarkable things. At the 
Indiana station, for instance, a pound of kelp 
in a corn and tankage ration for hogs has taken 
the place of two pounds of tankage and six 
pounds of corn. The kelp only formed one per 
cent of the entire ration, and so it is obvious 
that the benefit from the kelp did not depend 
on such ordinary things as protein and earbo- 
hydrates. Some folks say that kelp is valuable 
because it contains iodine, copper and other 
minerals in an organic form. Others say that 
kelp is rich in Vitamins A and D, and that the 
high vitamin content of eod liver oil ultimately 
traces back to sea-weeds. Recently, my interest 
in kelp was renewed because a friend sent me a 
pound of the product, which is being used by 
doetors for treating anemia and various other 
diseases. It looks like pepper, and doesn’t taste 
bad if wen don’t smell it. It has a pungent, 
salty taste, which I am beginning to find rather 
attractive (in small amounts). In the human 
pation, I suspeet that it is best used at the rate 
of about one-half a teaspoonful daily. Doubt- 
less those people who are taking iodine to avoid 
thyroid troubles should consider using kelp 
rather than potassium iodide. 


human beings. 


N THIS matter of a sensible control of hog 
produetion a Minnesota reader presents a 
thought provoking idea. He urges that in plan- 
ning our hog breeding operations we should try 
to establish a relationship to corn acreage. He 
suggests that if we have too great a hog pro- 
duction when we have one brood sow to every 
four acres of corn, we should eut down the 
number of brood sows to one for each five acres. 
Of course, his idea as it stands is seriously 
faulty, but I thought it would be interesting to 
look up the figures and see how the ratios be- 
tween brood sows and corn acreage were in dif- 


ferent parts of the United States. 


In the entire United States there are about 


9,000,000 brood sows and 100,000,000 acres of 
corn, which means about one brood sow for 
each eleven acres. In Iowa, however, we have 
about 1,800,000 brood sows and _ 11,000,000 
acres of corn, which means about one brood sow 
for each six acres. In Sioux county there is 
one brood sow for each four acres, and in Ap- 
panoose county one brood sow for each eleven 
acres. In the southern states they have one 
brood sow for each twenty acres, and in IIli- 
nois one brood sow for each twelve acres. There 
are counties in Illinois where the brood sow 
population relative to corn acreage is as thin 
as it is in the south. However, there seems to 
be a fairly normal relationship over a long pe- 
riod of vears between the number of brood sows 
in a given county and the number of corn acres 
in the county. 

When it comes down to specific farms there 
is, of course, the greatest variation. Tenants 
may keep no brood sows at all, whereas, there 
are some men who are specializing in hog feed- 
ing who will keep one sow for each two aeres of 
corn land. But in spite of all this I am in- 
clined to think that it may be possible eventual- 
ly to work out some rule of thumb guide based 
on this idea which will help the farmers of a 
given county or a given township to regulate 
the number of brood sows a little more intel- 
ligently so as to avoid the over-production that 
works such havoe in the hog market. 

OR the first time, a week or so ago, I saw the 

people at Ames making wall board, in their 
experimental plant, out of ground-up corn 
stalks. The ground stalks are cooked for a 
couple of hours or so and then the ‘‘soup’’ is 
passed over a continuous belt, where the water 
drains out and the ground stalk particles are 
deposited in a layer a couple of inches or so in 
thickness. Then starts the expensive part of 
the process, when the moist, felt-like layer is 
transported into an oven and the excess water 
is baked out of it. 

I was impressed with the fact that there are 
a lot of bright, capable young men doing ex- 
perimental work in this plant at Ames. As to 
what it all means to the future welfare of the 
farmer. I do not know, but the more I look into 
this proposition, the more I am convinced that 
someone is going to make a lot of money out 
of it. 

Davidson and Collins have worked out at 
Ames an improved device for harvesting corn 
stalks, which is a combination of tractor, hay 
baler, mower and hay loader. While there is a 
lot of experimental work to do, it would seem 
that with this new machine, a ton of corn stalks 
can be baled in one operation in the field at a 
cost of from $2 to $3. 

A man was in the office the other day, who 
is now with a concern investing several million 
dollars every year. They make it their busi- 
ness to keep in close touch with all new inven- 
tions. By close study, they hope to piek out 
the companies which will be making the big 
money five or ten years from now. They feel 
that things are changing very rapidly in the 
farm machinery world, and that they must 
watch things closely. 

Startling new inventions seem to be accumu- 
lating now more rapidly than ever before. Any- 
one who gets on the inside-of any industry finds 
that there are hard working, intelligent men 
getting ready to bring out something whieh will 
make it possible to do the old work with much 
less labor. In this way, the standard of living 
of most of our people is gradually raised, but 
those people who do not watch the trend of the 
times often suffer serious hardships. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





The important thing is to give ourselves to the 
Lord and then curb the spirit of covetousness that 
exists in human nature, by distributing to those in 
need according to the measure of prosperity which 
God has given us.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Wonderful Days in Yellowstone Park 


Some of the Remarkable Sights in Store for Our Vacation Tour Folks 

































YE AWAKE early in the morning and 
W for a minute or two we wonder where 
we are, We look around the cabin of 
the room which we are in. We feel the snap 
of the cold air that an altitude of over 6,000 
feet gives. Then it all comes back to us that 
we are just commencing the fourth day of the 
Wallaces’ Farmer Vacation Tour to Yellow- 
stone park. We remember our first view of 
the geysers last evening. We have pleasant 
memories of the campfire, of our first, view of 
Old Faithful geyser in action. We want to see 
Old Faithful again. We wonder if there will 
not he some of the larger gevsers for Us to ace. 
We are quickly dressed as we are eager to look 
out on the wierd world which greeted us on 
our arrival at Upper Geyser basim 

It is a wonderful world on which we are 
looking. The steam arising from the, many 
different geyser craters is more pronounced 
than it was in the evening hours. There is a 
fascination about it all that makes us loath 
even to go in for breakfast, altho that suappy 
mountain air gives us a wonderful appetite. 
We know we are going to have a busy day, and 
soon we are at the table chatting with friends 
and eatine the kind of a breakfast that one 
needs for the activities of the day. 

A Morning Among Nature’s Wonders 

Soon we are ready to go, and under the es- 
of a United States government national 
park service ranger we take a hike thru the 
Upper Geyser basin. We watch our steps care- 
fully and find not only the geysers in action 
but their craters and the beautiful pools fas- 
cinating thines to see. The morning is all too 
short, and before we know it we are back at the 
lodge for lunch, hoping that we will get anoth- 
er sight of Old Faithful in action before we 
leave. We can not get over the wonders of the 
Upper Geyser basin, the geysers themselves, 
the many wonderful pools, the immense craters 
of extinet Our first morning in the 
park has been full of interest. It has left in- 
delible impressions. 

At one the comfortable 
which are provided, we are on our way to Yel- 
lake and the Lake Lodge. Up over 
wonderful vovermnent made automobile roads 
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By John P. Wallace 











Mammoth Hot 
we cross two of the Continental divides, and 
those who have never had the experience of 
mountain driving get some new thrills. There 
are canyons many hundred feet deep on the 
outer side of the road, walls straight up for 
hundreds of feet on the cliff side. We have 
many wonderful panoramic views of the moun- 
tains and the foothills. There is no monotony 
about the scenery. We enjoy every minute of 
the trip. About half way between Mammoth 
Lodge and Lake Lodge we reach the shores of 
Yellowstone lake, one of the greatest inland 
lakes in the world. It is really a tremendous 
body of water, reaching as far as we can see, 
with the snoweapped mountains bevond. 
There are boiling hot springs on the edge of 
the lake at the Thumb where we first see it. 
The lake is nearly 8.000 feet in elevation, of 
great depth and twenty miles across. The 
mountains in the distance at its edge rise to an 




















The road we will travel from the park to Gardiner. 





Springs 








in Yellowstone Park. 


elevation of from 10,000 to 11,000 feet. It is 
real mountain scenery that we are seeing, ari 
the lake gives a beautiful setting. The beauty 
of the scene grows upon us—we hunger for 
more. It lacks just two minutes of being 
five-hour trip from Old Faithful Lodge to 
Lake Lodge. 

Close by is the Lake hotel located on an emi- 
nence that overlooks the lake. The pine trees 
surround it as they do our lodge. We stretch 
our legs with a walk down to the lake before 
supper is called. After supper, all are inter- 
ested in seeing the bears of which there ar: 
many near by the lodge. They are quite tame 
and come up to get food. One of them is called 
Jessie James, the ‘‘hold-up bear.’’? You wil! 
see bears in plenty near Lake Lodge. Ti: 
night closes down and we have a pleasant eve- 
ning. A good orchestra gives us music and 
there is lots of fun going on. The fourth day 
of our trip has been of unusual interest. I+ 
has been disappointing only in. letting us find 
more rather than less than we expect to see. 


Beautiful Drive to Grand Canyon 


Sight-seeing at Yellowstone lake is the fifth 
day program up to ten o'clock a. m., which is 
the hour set for leaving for the Grand Canyon 
which all are eager to see. Our course takes us 
along the windine trail of the Yellowstone 
river which is the outlet of Yellowstone lake 
We can see boats out fishing. It is not unus- 
ual to put three leaders on, to catch three fish 
at one time in Yellowstone river near the 
mouth of the lake. We pass some more gey- 
sers on the way, but they are tame a8 we think 
of yvesterday’s Upper Geyser basin. As we 
travel thru Hayden valley, we are quite likely 
to see one of the two large herds of buffaloes 
that roam the region around Yellowstone lake. 
We may also see deer and are quite likely to 
see bear as we leave Yellowstone Lake Lodge. 
It is a beautiful trip down the valley and less 
than two hours’ journey to Grand Canyon 
Lodge and the cabins where we will stay for a 
whole day, the longest stop of any in the 
park. 

We had a glimpse of Upper Falls and Lower 
Falls on our way, and we all are eager to see 
to the best advantage the Grand Canyon of tie 
Yellowstone. After lunch, we are on our way, 
the canyon rim being only twenty-five paces 
away from the lodge. There are many points 
of observation. From Inspiration Point we cet 
a wonderful view of the canyon. We look to- 
ward the falls, which make a sheer drop of 308 
feet of a tremendous (Coneluded on page 40) 
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atching Cornstalks Turn Into Paper 


What Will the Corn Belt Farmer Get Out of This New Mid-West Industry? 


achievement of cliemistry and much ex- 

perimental work, And finally it is here 
pecause of the investment of a large amount of 
money in an experimental factory, which is 
trying to see whether corn stalk paper can be 
produced on a commercial scale at a price that 
will make it a competitor of paper made from 
wood and other sources. This first factory, at 
Danville, Illinois, is regularly turning corn 
stalks into pulp similar in appearance, proper- 
ties and color to wood pulp. And the forty or 
fifty tons of pulp produced daily is 


Pr actic from corn stalks is here. It is an 


By Jay Whitson 


plant. Another similar group of questions had 
to deal with the storage. Because of the na- 
ture of corn stalks, and winter weather in the 
corn belt, a year’s supply must be harvested in 
two months or ten weeks. 

Storing the fifteen to fifty thousand tons of 
bulky corn stalks that would be required to 
operate a plant of economical size, presents 
problems. Such questions as the amount of 
loss in tonnage and quality from outside stor- 


Husking the corn on the stalk, breaking off 
the stalks, and raking, have been discarded be- 
cause of more labor required and more dirt that 
goes into the mill. (Getting out the dirt is one 
of the most difficult problems involved in mak- 
ing corn stalk paper.) 

Practically all corn stalks harvested last fall 
were obtained as follows: Thé corn crop was 
cut as soon after it was mature as the harvest- 
ing gangs eould get to it. Where it stood up- 
right, corn binders and ‘‘sleds’’ were used. 
Fields down badly or tangled were eut by hand. 

A combination of a husker-shredder 





used in the paper mills in making news 
print, tissue, parchment and wrapping 
paper, as well as paper for printing 
books, and correspondence paper of all 
grades. 

This new use of a farm product that 
has been largely plowed under for fer- 
tilizer, touches one’s imagination and 
interest. What are its possibilities? 
Will corn stalk pulp actually become 
an important and large ingredient in 
paper making? If so, what will it mean 
in the way of the construction of fac- 
tories in the corn belt, producing paper 
pulp? And, most of all, what does it 
offer to farmers in the way of in- 
creased income’? What effect will the 
removal of corn stalks have on farm 
practices and erop yields? Will it 
make more acute our soil maintenance 
problem ? 


Regularly Established Industry 


I recently visited the pulp mill at 
Danville, Illinois. I am neither an en- 
gineer nor familiar with the problems 
connected with making paper. How- 
ever, I received the impression that 
while the making of paper from corn 
stalks is still in the experimental stage, 
we can confidently look forward to the 
time when this will be a regularly es- 
tablished industry, with factories in 








and baler was used. This operation 
was performed in the field or farm- 
yard. The ear corn was delivered to 
the farm operator. The bales of shred- 
ded stalks were then trucked to the 
pulp mill. 

Frank K. Gardner, general manager 
of the Danville plant, believes that 
pulp mills will never prove profitable 
except when located in areas where 
sufficient corn stalks can be obtained 
within easy trucking distance of the 
mill, In neither 1927 or 1928 were all 
the baled stalks transported to the 
plant before bad roads and severe win- 
ter weather ended hauling till spring, 
but the plans for the future eall for 
immediate delivery to the mill where 
the corn stalks ean be stored with less 
loss and depreciation. 





Efficient Machine for Harvesting 

The engineers working on the har-’ 
vesting problem believe that eventual- 
lv a machine that performs the opera- 
tions of a corn picker, cutter, shredder 
and baler, mounted on a caterpillar 
type tractor, will be evolved. Such ma- 
chines will be able to operate in spite 
of variable weather and soil conditions. 
The factory management hopes that 
within a few years this suggested ma- 
chine or others will make possible the 








various favorable locations in the corn 


belt. Harvesting the raw material for beefsteak, pork chops—and paper. 


Calling the making of corn stalk pa- 
per pulp ‘‘experimental,’’ when it is being reg- 
ularly turned out, probably deserves explana- 
tion. The process is completed as far as the 
detailed laboratory steps are concerned. But 
the development of machinery and methods 
that will make possible the manufacture and 
sale of corn stalk pulp in competition with oth- 
er pulps is not perfect. To produce good corn 
stalk paper is only one-third of the job. The 
other two-thirds is to pay the farmers a fair 
price for corn stalks and the investors a profit- 
able return on the million dollars, or whatever 
it requires, to erect, equip and operate a corn 
stalk paper pulp mill. 

All sorts of questions and problems have 
come up in connection with working out the 
cheapest and best methods. These questions 
and problems that require solution have to do 
with everything from the best methods of har- 
vesting the stalks to adapting wood pulp wash- 
ing machinery to this new pulp. 

Should the husking, eutting of the fodder, 
shredding and baling of the stalks be performed 
in one operation, or two or three or four? 
Should the eorn stalks be baled before or after 
shredding? Should: the husking be done before 
or after eutting the stalks? There were a lot 
of such fundamental questions to be answered 
in regard to getting the raw material to the 


age, and the risk of burning from heating, arise. 
The mere amount of space required is rather 
startling. At least, it was to me, as I stood 
beside a great rick 300 feet long or more, 40 
to 50 feet wide and over 20 feet high. This great 
pile contained two or three thousand tons of 
the baled, shredded stalks. The rick had no 
covering. The bales were piled as bricks are 
laid in a wall. The top and end bales showed 
steam rising like a grain stack used to when 
it was ‘‘going thru the sweat’’ and a rain fell, 
as had fallen at Danville the day before. 

In 1928, about nine thousand acres of corn 
stalks were harvested for the Danville plant. 
The vield was about one and one-half tons per 
acre. All were shredded before baling. In 1927, 
part of the crop was baled and transported to 
the plant before shredding. This method was 
found to be unsatisfactory for two main rea- 
sons. First, a much higher percentage of bales 
broke open in the four or five handlings neces- 
sary, and also the spoilage was greater. 













leaving of the harvesting and delivery 
of the shredded corn stalks entirely in 
the hands of the farm operators with 
which the mill has eontracts. Thus far, the 
mill has done the harvesting. Of course, some 
supervision will be necessary, and inspection of 
fields as to weeds, particularly cockleburs, 
which are very detrimental to the quality of 
the pulp. 

What about the price of the corn stalks? 
Thus far it has been experimental. Husking 
the corn for the stalks has been the common 
basis of pay thus far. Whether this price of $3 
to $5 an acre is fair or adequate, no one ean 
say. No one definitely knows how much the 
removal of the stalks from the farm will cost 
in reduced crop vields during succeeding years. 
We know that corn stalks are of value when 
plowed under after pasturing. But just how 
much? As yet, these Illinois farmers have 
not received enough to get very much 
excited about it. Perhaps some method of 
dividing profits above a basie price for 
stalks and return on plant investment can 
be worked out. 

Problems requiring trying out various 
methods and machines have arisen all 
along the line of (Concluded on page 23) 
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The Iast step in the manufacture of paper for this issue was taken in this Minnesota paper mill. - 
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Get Ahead of the Weather 
with the PULVERATOR! 


There is still time to prepare your seedbed and plant your 


full acreage in spite of a late, wet spring! 


Hitech a PULVERATOR to your tractor and steal a march 
on the weather. Plow, pulverize and aerate the land in 
one operation, in one trip across your fields, with one 
eompact machine! Follow the PULVERATOR with the 
planter! 


Never mind eorn stalks. You don’t have to cut, rake and 
burn them. The PULVERATOR converts standing stalks 
into valuable humus by churning them into the seedbed. 
Covers thoroughly! 


With the PULVERATOR you ean work land that is too wet 
for any ordinary plow. PULVERATOR bottoms always 
PULVERATOR hastens warming up and drying 
of a wet seedbed—encourages speedy germination. Makes 
cultivation prevents packing of soil by tractor 
wheels, breaks up clods, eliminates air pockets and provides 
a new measure of moisture control. 


seour, 


easier, 


Get ahead of the weather with the PULVERATOR! Order 
yours today y Massey-Harris dealer or authorized 
PULVERATOR dealer. Any standard two or three-four 
plow tractor equipped with power takeoff will handle the 
PULVERATOR. The most talked about implement today. 
Mail the coupon for full information. — 





GENERAL IMPLEMENT C0O., Manufacturers 


DEPT. W-5, RACINE, WIS. 


THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Distributors 
RACINE, WIS., AND BRANCHES 


The Pulverator is made in 2 and 
3 — sizes (14-inch). ul- 
verate unit is detachable so 
that implement can be used as 
plow only if desired, 
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| eben D. C.—The present 

intention of the administration is 
to sidetrack the senate bill and its 
highly plan 
and to substitute therefor the Haugen 


controversial debenture 


| bill, which was passed by the house 
| on April 25 by a vote of 366 to 35. 

Whether the administration has the 
votes necessary to carry out this plan 
is not at present determinable. The 
Democrats have not succeeded in unit- 
ing their forces in support. of the de- 
benture plan, thro most of the Demo- 
crats are expected to vote with the 
| progressive Republicans in this at- 
| tempt to make the tariff partly effect- 
| ive on exportable surpluses of farm 
crops. 

Senator Copeland, doctor and Demo- 
crat of New York, is seeking to amend 
the McNary bill so the equalization 
fee may be utilized to clear the domes- 
tic market of surplus production. 

In answer to the most common ob- 
jection voiced in Washington against 
the debenture plan, namely, that its 
operation would cause even greater 
over-production, Senator Norris of Ne- 
braska has proposed another amend- 
ment intended to lessen the beneficial 
effect of export debentures if the farm- 
ers go on a rampage and greatly in- 
crease their production. 

“In order to prevent undue stimula- 
tion in the production of any deben- 
turable commodity,” states the Norris 
amendment, “whenever the _ board 
finds prior to the beginning of a crop 
year that the probable production of 
any debenturable agricultural com- 
modity during such crop year will ex- 
ceed the average annual production of 
such debenturable agricultural com- 
modity for the preceding five years, it 
shall by proclamation prescribe that 
the export debenture rates for such 
' commodity shall be reduced by the 


| 


| percentage hereinafter fixed... . 





” 


What Norris Amendment Provides 


If production increases less than 20 
per cent, Senator Norris would not 
lower the debenture rate. If produc- 
tion increased more than 20 and less 
than 40 per cent, the debenture rate 
would be lowered 20 per cent. The 
penalties for overproduction increase 
in stair-step fashion until an over-pro- 
duction of 90 per cent would result in 
cancelling all but 1 per cent of the 
debenture. 

This amendment is explained in this 
detail by your correspondent because 
it now seems likely that if the deben- 
ture plan is adopted at all, this amend- 
ment will modify it. Also. the first 
test vote may be expected on this 
amendment. If this modification fails 
to meet the approval of a majority of 
the voting senators, then the deben- 
ture plan itself will be killed by a later 
vote. Providing, of course, that the 
administration fails to succeed in its 
objective of dropping the senate bill 
and substituting the house bill in its 
stead. 

The anticipated objections of the co- 
operatives to the many “ifs” of the 
house bill have been made, but mem- 
| bers of the house and senate and even 

the occupant of the White House seem 

to be paying little or no attention to 

them. The principal objections voiced 
| by the “coops’” was that the Federal 
| Farm Board will have too much to say 
| about their business, resulting in gov- 
| ernmental domination. 
| 
| 





All in all the house bill is about the 
maximum that may be expected of the 
Former Mc- 
excepting the 


| present administration. 
Nary-Haugenites, not 
venerable silver-haired Haugen and 
he equally snowy-haired Dickinson, 
feel that the house bill is the limit 
that may be obtained from President 
Hoover at present. They declare that 
the house bill at least is a start in 
the right direction. 
But Senator Brookhart feels he has 


—= 


“An Inadequate Farm Bill’ 


This Is the Way Brookhart Characterizes Hoover Measure 


ing with his characteristics vigor oy, 
| the floor of the senate, the Iowan, jy 
| referring to the president’s message 
| on farm legislation, deplored what he 
| indicated was a change of attitude oy 
| the part of Candidate Hoover ang 

President Hoover. The senator for. 
| merly held the opinion that the pregj. 
dent intended to sponsor his plan, 
which called for a federal fund of $1. 
500,000,000 to be used to give farmers 
| “cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit.” 

In his ringing speech in the senate, 
Senator Brookhart compared ad. 
dresses of the president made during 
the campaign with his message to 
congress. 

“It was upon those speeches and 
pledges that I presented the farm prob. 
lem to the farmers of a dozen states,” 
declared the senator, referring to his 
part in the recent campaign. “It wag 
upon those pledges, together with the 
peldges of the platform itself, that | 
believed we could get a bill under this 
| administration that would be adequate 
and that would solve at least the farm 
marketing problem. 

“This bill (referring to the senate 
bill which many consider more effect- 
ive than the house bill), does not keep 
those pledges. This bill hardly even 
purports to keep those pledges. I 
want to say again that the farmers of 
this country will not hold the presi- 
dent alone responsible for this, but the 
| men elected to the senate and to the 

house are responsible in an equal de- 

gree. Now, let us see what the plat- 
| form says: 
“We favor, without putting the 
government into business, the estab- 
lishment of a federal system of or- 
ganization for cooperative and orderly 
marketing of farm products.’ 
“There we have the dogma of the 
platform of not putting the govern- 
ment into the business. The president 
explained that in his speeches. For 
the government to put up the initial 
capital and to form at the start these 
organizations is not, under his con- 
| struction of the platform, putting the 

government into business. It was the 
' construction of the platform that I 
| myself followed. Then the platform 
further states: 


! been misled by the president. Spea}. 








What Platform Pledged 


“‘The Republican party pledges it- 
self to the development and enactment 
of measures which will place the az: 
ricultural interests of America on 4 
basis of economic equality with other 
industries to insure its prosperity and 
its success.’ 

“That is the promise and the pledce 
the Republican party made to the 
farmers of this country, and yet the 
chairman (McNary) of the committe 
altho we are called into extra session 
to do that thing, has admitted that 
this bill would not do it. I want 
congratulate the chairman on his fatr- 
ness in this matter. He has not ove'- 
stated the proposition; he has put : 
fairly. He knows that this bill is in- 
adequate; and he plainly said so 190 
the senate, and yet we were here for 
what? To enact. an inadequate and in- 
efficient bill? We were called in ex- 
traordinary session, with agricultural 
relief as the special purpose, and are 


| to go back to the’ farmers with this 


kind of a gesture and say, ‘This is all 
we can do for you?’ No! There will 
be a hereafter about all this!” 

Those in Washington who followed 
Senator Brookhart’s campaigning ac- 
tivities in behalf of Candidate Hoover. 
including his attacks on George N. 
Peek, the leader who fought for the 
McNary-Haugen bills and who opposed 
Hoover on the farm-relief issue, smiled 
wisely; their predictions that Brook- 
hart. would not stay long on the Hoo- 
ver farm-relief band wagon had come 
true. 
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Why He Grows Soybeans 


Soybean Enthusiast Reports on Their Feeding Value 


By R. W. GODBY 


OES the clover stand look weak 
D and spotted this spring? Are you 
going to leave it as long as you can 
to see if it comes out well enough to 
pay to leave it? Perhaps you have not 
limed the soil so as to give it half a 
chance. Yet, if you finally decide it 
will have to be plowed up, you can 
plant soybeans and get a good yield 
of as palatable and high a protein hay 
as the clover would have provided, 
and without liming the ground. The 
physical effect of soybeans on the 
ground will be as good as the clover 
would have been, and the nitrogen 
stored—if beans are inoculated—will 
be almost as large. And you can wait 
until you are positive the clover will 
not pay to leave, and still have plenty | 
of time to do all this. Where else can 
you turn for a legume hay crop or a 
protein concentrate that will mature 
in a short season on acid soil and not | 
rob the ground? 

Soybeans satisfactorily answer this | 
question. Thousands of farmers in 
the corn belt annually grow soybeans; 
and a further proof of their popularity | 
is found in the enormous increase in 
ge taking place every year. Ac- 
rding to the agricultural year book 
for 1926, less than half a million acres 
were grown in 1917, while in 1924, two 
and one-half million acres were grown. 
There is no reason to doubt that enor- 
mous increase will continue at an even 
greater pace when farmers get better 
acquainted with the good qualities of 
the crop and learn the many profitable 
ways it can be used. 

Farmers have long sought for a high 
protein feed that. could be easily and | 
cheaply raised, and at the same time 
assure them of satisfactory yields, re- | 
gardless of the ‘many soil types and | 
seasonable variations in rainfall that 
the country affords. 

A few years ago, being displeased at 
the large expense figure in my ac- 
count book, labeled, ‘‘Protein Concen- 
Bought,” I determined to try 
soybeans the coming year and see if I 
could reduce the expense of that item, 
for it had seriously cut down the net 
profit on the year’s business. 














| 


trates 


Good Results From Test Plot 


About the fourth week in May, on 
seven acres of fall plowed ground that 


had been well worked to kill weeds | 


and conserve moisture, I drilled about 
eight bushels of soybeans with a corn 
planter. They grew. rapidly, were 
plowed three times with a cultivator, 
were harvested the last of September 
with a grain binder, and immediately 
threshed—without shocking—in our 
grain separator, to the tune of thirty 
bushels to the acre. 

In the several winters since, that I 
have fed soybeans, the results and 
costs have been very gratifying. They 


| started on 





have been fed to milk cows, fatteniritg | 


calves, shotes and brood sows during 
winter months, with success. 
tle feeding, the beans must be ground 
for economical results; for hogs, this 
expense is not necessary. 

In the feeding of milk cows, I am 
convinced that soybeans are success- 
ful in replacing oil meal. Certainly at 
the prevailing price of oil meal, they 
have proved a most profitable crop to 
Taise 

It has been the practice on this farm 
to grind two scoops of oats to one of 
Soybeans, and feed the resulting mix- 


ture with corn, in amounts according | of farmers every year. 


For cat- | 





| protein supplement (except when com- 
| paring it to linseed oil meal) tothe | 


same herd of cows without any ill ef- 
fects either in milk production, breed- 
ing or calving, I believe soybeans to 


be a highly satisfactory and econom- | 


ical source of protein for any farmer. 

Also, for the past. four years I have 
fed soybeans to some extent to fatten- 
ing calves, and for the last two years 
exclusively. I must admit I was at 
first a little backward of making it the 
entire protein feed for fear of “spoil- 
ing my bunch.” 


The experienced feed- | 


ers shook their heads, for they knew | 


nothing of it and would not advise 
risking it. Little experimental data 
was available at that time. Recent ex- 
perimental data has reported very fa- 


| vorably for feeding soybeans to cat- 


tle, and my own experience has been 


satisfactory. 


The method followed on this farm 


| has been somewhat after the Imboden 


method of full feeding the grain and 
limiting the roughage. Calves are 
ground snapped corn or 
ground ear corn and brought to a full 


' feed as soon as possible, at the same 


time being fed four to five pounds a 
day per calf of equal parts by weight 
of ground oats and soybeans. Oat 


straw is usually the only roughage un- | 


til the last thirty to forty days of 
feeding, when about a pound per head 
per day of clover hay is fed as an ap- 
petizer. Calves are usually fed for six 
months. 

Experienced feeders have remarked 
when these calves were brought to 
market, that the finish was good and 
evinced surprise when advised that 
soybeans had been the only protein 
concentrate fed. 

It will be noted that in each in- 
stance the soybeans have been ground 
with oats. At first I ground the beans 
and oats separately and mixed them 
only when feeding, but I soon found 
that unless the beans were ground 
often that they became strong and lost 
flavor. After a few feeds of rancid 
beans the calves would refuse them 
until ground fresh. It has seemed 
to me that when oats and beans were 
ground together the oil pressed out of 
the beans is absorbed by the oats, and 
when piled up make a much denser 
pile which successfully excludes the 
air. This, [.think, helps prevent the 
loss in flavor. At any rate, since this 
method has been used I often keep 
ground oats and soybeans thirty to 
forty days without objection from the 
calves. 

Soybeans are greatly relished by 
hogs. From the chubby pig to the rav- 
enous old sow, one and all take to 
soybeans aS a youngster takes to 
candy. 

A gallon of soybeans a day will 
keep a herd of twenty brood sows in 
the “pink of condition” with a mini- 
mum of corn and keep the bowel ac- 
tion regular and plastic, a most neces- 
sary precaution if thriftiness in the 
herd is desired. Soybeans go a long 
way in supplying the needed protein 
and make an economical source of 
that element. However, soybeans are 
not as good as alfalfa in this respect. 
Alfalfa, too, is especially rich in min- 
erals, a point where soybeans are 
conspicuously weak. 

It is acknowledged good practice to 
plant soybeans with corn for “hogging 
down,” and it is practiced by hundreds 
However, the 


to the cows’ producing ability. I have | feeding of soybeans as the only pro- 


Several times tested soybeans by sud- 
aenly switching to linseed oil meal, 


feeding it in like quantities and long | gain as tankage. 


fLough periods to be convinced of the 
results, and in no instance could I de- 
tect that the change gave me increased 
Production. It is no more palatable or 
laxative, 


Now, after four years of ex: | 


Clusive feeding of soybeans as the only | 


tein supplement. to fattening hogs, will 


not give as great or as economical | 
Soybeans make a | 


very economical ingredient in a pro- 
tein mixture and I think you will find 
that most commercially prepared pro- 
tein feeds now sold contain soybeans. 


It should be remembered when feed- | 
ing soybeans that they are deficient | 


Twin City Tractors and Threshers 
have started many farmers on the 
road to prosperity. 





“WTS actually true that my Twin City Tractor has 
I pulled me out of a deep hole I was in financially,” 
says J. A. Baart of Choteau, Montana. Hit by hard 
times, he turned to the power of his Twin City Tractor 
for help. He not only did his own work, such as plow- 
ing, seeding and harvesting, but like other Twin City 
owners he did custom work for neighbors, such as 
breaking, threshing with a Twin City Thresher, and 
feed grinding. For all this, he used the giant power of 
the Twin City. 

The durability of the Twin City Tractor is one reason 
it pays so well. Season after season it keeps on earning 
without heavy repair expense, 
Many Twin City Tractors more 
than ten years old are still money- 
makers. The Twin City is known 
as the industry’s most durable 
tractor. 

SEND FOR CATALOG 

Let the power of the Twin City 
Tractor increase the work you can do, cut down your 
expense for hired help, and bring you ready money from 
custom jobs. The Twin City has proved itself a paying 
investment on thousands of farms and it will pay on 
yours. Mail the coupon for Free Catalog. 


Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Company 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Twin City All-Steel Thresher— 
the only thresher with patented 
auxiliary cylinder for re- 

tailings. 
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ROBBER 


WEEDS! 


HE “Caterpillar” Tractor goes 

forth to wage successful battle 
with the weeds. For every weed is 
an enemy—robbing the farmer’s 
crop of moisture, of food, of its 
very life. 

The “Caterpillar” can kill them 
by wholesale instead of between the 
rows—in the ranks instead of in the 
trenches. Over a soft seed bed it 
rides without packing, without hav- 
ing to push its way along. For its 
tracks are like planks laid to carry 
the weight. 

A full width of smoothing har- 
row at a speed to gladden the busy 
farmer. Right before planting is 
the time. Then, if necessary, a final 
swift “mopping up” of the strag- 
glers after the corn or wheat has 
started to grow. 

The discovery of the “*Caterpil- 
lar” track-type tractor’s ability to 
travel a soft seed bed has brought to 
thousands of farmers a better, 
quicker, cheaper crop—why not to 
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7 EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
4 SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 
a. «Sales Offices: Peoria, Illinois; 50 Church Street, 
' New York; Sam Leandro, Calif. 
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in minerals and a good mineral mix- 
ture should be kept. before the animals 
at all times. 





Editor’s Note: Mr. Godby is a prac- 
tical farmer in central Iowa who is 
writing about his own experience. We 
want to stress what he says about not 
relying on soybeans as the sole or the 
main source of protein in the hog ra- 
tion. If this practice becomes general, 
the packers are going to have serious 
trouble with soft pork and the farm 
price of hogs will suffer. Soybeans 
as one element in the protein supple- 
ment work out well, but we’ll get into 
trouble if we expect them to provide 
all the protein supplement needed. 





° . a 
Shipping Associations 
Warren county, Illinois, ships to the 

terminal markets from thirteen differ- 

ent shipping points. Each point has a 

resident manager who works hand in 

hand with the county manager, Ernest 

Moberg. During 1928 Warren county 

farmers shipped cooperatively 402 car- 

loads of livestock valued at $600,000. 

Sales exceeded a million dollars a pre- 

vious year when prices were consid- 

erably higher. 

Control of the shipping association 
is vested in the Farm Bureau Board 
which selects five of its members as a 
livestock shipping committee to super- 
vise this activity. Each shipping point 
has a local livestock committee of 
three members who work with the 
manager and the county board. The 
county manager meets. periodically 
with the local shipping managers to 
discuss problems and outline improve- 
ments for more efficient service. 

During 1928 more than 76 per cent 
of the livestock shipped thru the co- 
operative from Warren county went to 
producer commission agencies on the 
terminal markets. The ruling was 
made some time ago that all ship- 
ments are to go to the producers un- 
less a shipper having at least half the 
livestock in a given car designates 
some other agency. 





Fence Simplification 
Works 


An example of the wonderful results 
being done by the trade simplification 
work of the Department of Commerce 
is shown in that of fence simplifica- 
tion. At the time the Department of 
Commerce experts held their first 
joint conference with members of the 
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National Fence Manufacturers’ Instj. 
tute, there were 552 styles of feng 
being made and 2,072 different sizes 
of packages used in their distribution, 
By the end of 1928, the styles of fene. 
ing had been reduced to 62 and the 
sizes of packages to 117. Think what 
this will mean in cutting down the 
overhead cost of fencing manufacture 
and distribution. 





Cooperative Buying in 
Illinois 


Further progress by Illinois farmers 
in reducing costs of production by 
savings thru large volume buying jg 
seen by the Illinois Agricultural Asso. 
ciation in the launching of four new 
county cooperative supply companies 
in Jersey, DeWitt, Henry and Peoria 
counties. More and more farmers, 
says the Illinois Agricultural Associa. 
tion, are coming to realize that buy. 
ing retail and selling wholesale is not 
good business. The new cooperatives 
are erecting bulk plants for the distri. 
bution of petroleum products to 
farmers. 

These supply companies, it is held, 
not only give the farmer the benefit 
of the distributor’s profit but. they 
insure that he will receive superior 
products at lowest prices in accord. 
ance with his needs. Each of the new 
organizations has applied for member- 
ship and subscribed for stock in the 
state purchasing agency known as the 
Illinois Farm Supply Company. 

The Jersey County Farm Supply 
Company is establishing a bulk plant 
at Jerseyville. Ten thousand dollars 
worth of stock already has been sub- 
scribed for this purpose. Another bulk 
station is opening for business at Clin- 
ton in De Witt county. In Henry coun- 
ty bulk plants are being erected at 
Kewanee and Osco. The new groups 
will be known as the Jersey County 
Farm Supply Company, the DeWitt 
County Service Company, the Henry 
County Supply Company, and the Pe- 
oria County Service Company, respect- 
ively. 

All equipment and supplies are be- 
ing purchased thru the state agency. 
With the acceptance of these four new 
locals into membership the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company will have twen- 
ty affiliated county organizations. The 
first three above mentioned were 
scheduled to open for business last 
week. The Peoria company has re- 
ceived its charter and is now buying 


equipment. It proposes to establish 
bulk stations at Princeville and 
Cramer. 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in April of 
1929 were around 44 cents a pound, or 
about. 3 cents lower than in March. 
This is a little more than the usual 
seasonal decline, but nevertheless but- 
ter still continues rather profitable. 

With corn at 90 cents a bushel, oats 
49 cents a bushel, bran $25 a ton, lin- 
seed meal $54 a ton and cottonseed 
meal $44 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $14 a ton on the 
farm and labor at 30 cents an hour, 
the cost of producing a pound of but- 





around 41.4 cents for the month of 
April, 1929. Butter extras sold in Chi- 
cago in April at around 44 cents, or 
there was a profit of about 2.6 cents 
@ pound. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in April of 1929 cost 
$2.07 a hundred delivered at country 
bottling plants. The quoted price was 
$2.65 a hundred or there was a profit 
of 58 cents a hundred. The Chicago 
milk producers are now in stronger 


| position than they have been at any 



























































ter on a Chicago extra basis was‘| time since the early fall of 1928. 
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Gain er loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 
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ARLY SETTLERS, pushing from east to midwest 
in their eagerness to make for themselves a king- 
dom, cleared and discovered the wealth of the 

corn belt. The rich fertility of virgin soil paid ample for 
their labors in the corn it grew so well. 


Year after year a new crop renewed the original reward. 
Year after year newly discovered uses added to its value. 


Cribs bulged. Livestock grew fat. 


Silos went up. 


Now—150 years later—chemists push- 
ing on into the unknown—have pene- 
trated to an even greater hidden wealth 
—the scientific development of the corn 
belt’s richest treasure—corn. 





poultry — cows 
calves — hogs 





. to find 
new ways of 
using corn 
—and new 
ways of sav- 
ing it. 


OTT) 


Thirty-four years ago Purina Mills started out to add 
new wealth to the corn belt—to find new ways of using 
corn—and new ways of saving it. 

Today, livestock grow fat sooner. Cows give more milk. 
Chickens lay more eggs. For Purina Chows are being 
fed along with the corn. 

Today you can go to the checkerboard store in your 
neighborhood for the Purina Chows that save your corn 
and pay you profit. 

Purina has shared in finding the hidden wealth. And 
Purina is still finding and still sharing with her farmer 
friends the fruits of her discoveries. 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Try thisTractor 
...and its the one / 
youll buy / 





one man 
needed to 
couple the 


WALLIS 











Displacement. 








motor equipment. 


























THE MASSEY-HARRIS CO., Dept. WF95, Racine, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the 
Wallis ‘‘Certified’’ Tractor [] About the new Massey-Harris 
Combined Reaper-Thresher [] Also about Massey-Harris 
Modern Farming Equipment. 











ALLIS 


delivers 


MORE a 
MORE YEARS 


and at 
LESS EXPENSE 


— than any other tractor approaching it in Weight and Piston 


Drive a Wallis “Certified” Tractor and you'll want to own one. 
The more you use it, the better you’ll like the smooth running, mod- 
ern, 4-cylinder engine; the steering that’s as easy as your car. The 
Wallis burns gasoline or low grade fuel without any change in 


Back up to any piece of power farming equipment. You make the 
hitch in a moment—no helper needed. The Wallis “Certified” Trac- 
tor has been engineered and developed thru 15 years. It is “Certi- 
fied” as to design, material, workmanship and inspection. 5291 indi- 
vidual inspections are made in building a Wallis “Certified” 20-30 
Tractor. The Wallis furnishes lowest cost power for any tractor job. 


The New- MASSEY: HARRIS 


COMBINED 

eaper-lhresher 
— offers you more for your investment. It’s backed by 26 years of 
field service and research engineering. Has famous 33” corrugated 
bar threshing cylinder which threshes all kinds of grain and a full 
width concave that can be adjusted without stopping the machine. 
6258 sq. in. of separating surface. Two sizes — 12 ft. and 15 ft. 
Also Swathers, 12 ft. end delivery, 15 ft. end or center delivery. 


Return the coupon or see your Massey-Harris 
dealer for complete facts now. 





General Offices: Racine, Wis. 
Factories: Racine, Wis., Batavia, N. Y. 


Branches and Service Stocks at Leading Trade Centers 
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to show yous 
Dempster Wind | 
-mill. Heise 
competent 
windmi!! 

and 










when you own a Dempster Annu-Oiled 
Windmill. Starts easier and runs smoother. Oil- 
it-once-a-year, then forget it. Pumps 25% more 
water in lightest winds. 
Ball-bearing turntable keeps the wheel in the 
Se. wind. Timken Bearings and Machine Cut Gears eliminate friction. 


. DEMPSTE Rc» WINDMILL 


Has simple power mechanism, with fewer working parts. 
Cross head is unusually heavy; carries load without strain. 
Large, main shaft made of special steel. The Dempster 
internal expanding brake has positive action and will 
not drag. A real windmill for real service. 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO., 731 S. 6th St., Beatrice, Nebraska | 


Anever-failing watersupplyisyours 


Has perfect balance. 





























Hog Profits and Losses 


Chicago hogs in April of 1929 aver- 
aged about $11.40 a hundred, or just 
about the same as in March. 

A price of $11.40 at Chicago in April 
is about equivalent to 78 cents for 
corn on Iowa farms. Corn is actually 
selling just a little less than this and 
so many farmers are beginning to feel 
that hogs are not such bad property 
after all. 

Our chart, which is based on the 
weighted price of Chicago No. 2 corn 
for twelve months, shows a loss of 63 
cents a hundred, or somewhat more 
than last. month. The weighted price 
for Chicago No. 2 corn for hogs mar- 
keted in April of 1929 was 94.7 cents a 
bushel. As a ten-year average hogs 
have sold in the month of April for a 
price equivalent to 12.7 bushels of 





such corn. The value of 12.7 bushels 
of 94.7-cent corn gives a cost of $12.03 
a hundred for April of 1929. The ae. 
tual price was $11.40 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 63 cents a hundred, 

As we predicted a month ago, hog 
prices during April moved sideways, 
We are now anticipating that there 
may be just a little decline during late 
May and early June. We do not ex. 
pect this to go so very far, however, 
and after the first week in June we 
would expect a decidedly strong up- 
ward movement. Hog prices during 
the late summer should be considera- 
bly higher than at the present time, 
We would expect a stronger upward 
movement during the late summer 
than usually takes place at this 
time. 

— 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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00 Loss Per Cwt,, 


Loss Pe? 


1913 1914 1915 19b— 1917 1948 1919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 


Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., if the average farmer 
feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price of 1,300-pound fat 
steers for the month of April, 1929, 
was $13.65 a hundred, or considerably 
higher than in February and March. 
Prices strengthened during April, as 
we predicted a month ago. 

Thirteen-hundred-pound fat steers 
marketed in April of 1929 were fat- 
tened on corn which cost 92.6 cents a 
bushel on a Chicago No. 2 basis. As 
an average of ten years it has required 
the value of 76.7 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing 1,000 
pounds the preceding October into a 
1,300-pound fat steer for the April 





market. Last Oetober a 1,000-pound 
feeder cost $109. The cost of a 1,300- 
pound fat steer finished in April was. 
therefore, $180.02. The selling price 
was $13.65 a hundred, or $177.45 a 
head, which indicates that a 1,300- 
pound fat steer in April brought a loss 
of $2.57. 

The loss which cattle feeders suf- 
fered during February, March and 
April, now seems to be coming to an 
end. Fat cattle will probably begin to 
bring a profit some time during May 
or June and during the late summer 
we would expect a considerable profit. 






STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 


sold as corn. 
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New Agricultural Laws | 


Good Measures Die in Committee—Those That Passed 


7 Forty-third Iowa General As- 


sembly, like many previous ses- 


sions, is noted for agricultural legis- | 


lation which it failed to pass, as_well 
that which was enacted into 
the bills which failed 
to pass, the inspection fee on oleomar- 
garine and the bill providing for in- 
junction against practicing veterinary 
medicine without a license, both of 


as for 
law Among 


which passed the house but were 
killed by the senate sifting committee, 
were probably the most popular. The 


bill providing for aid in distribution 
of limestone, which was written by 
Representative Rutledge, of Webster 
county, and the bill providing for tax 
exemption on leguminous crops, pre- 
sented by Representative Nelson, of 
Story county, were both killed in the 
house. The house sifting committee 
also killed the bill relative to handling 
of poultry unfit for food, which was 
proposed by Representative Johnson, 
of Keokuk county. 

State aid for swine, sheep and poul- 
try organizations, which was asked 
for by representative groups of pro- 
ducers in those different industries, 
wus also cast into the discard. The 
swine and poultry bills died in the 
house while the sheep bill passed the 
house but died in the senate sifting 
committee, 

The agricultural law of probably 
greatest influence was the one making 
the state an area for the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis. This bill was 
sponsored by Senator Benson, of Clay- 
ton county, and by Representatives 
Hollis, of Black Hawk county, and 
Rutledge, of Webster county. This bill 
will be effective after July 1 and will 
provide for the enrollment of the coun- 
ties that'have not already taken up 
area work. The financing of this work 


| county. 


in the respective counties will be han- | 


dled in the same manner as it has 


been handled in other counties that | 


have enrolled either by petition or by 
vote. 


Importation Restrictions Tightened 


The law relative to the importation 
of cattle was amended in two re- 
spects: one bill by Senator Benson re- 
quires a sixty to ninety day retest for 
tuberculosis on dairy and breeding 
cattle which were imported intc the 
state from other than accredited herds 
or clean herds in an accredited area; 
the other bill, by Representative Orr, 
of Clayton county, provides for the 
abortion test on all dairy and breeding 
cattle imported into the state. These 
two amendments tighten up on the re- 
strictions on importations of dairy and 
breeding cattle and protect Iowa pur- 
chasers against the purchase of in- 
fected cattle from other states. 

A legalizing act also provides that 
funds already levied for tuberculosis 
eradication in counties which had 
been enrolled, but where the enroll- 
ment had been defeated on account of 
technicalities, will be retained for tu- 
berculosis eradication. This will re- 
serve the funds already collected in 
Muscatine, Henry and Cedar counties. 

Representative Bush, of Cherokee 
county, presented amendments to the 
weed law which should increase the 
effectiveness by fixing the responsi- 
bility on weed commissioners. The 
weed commissioner would be a town- 
ship trustee, especially appointed for 
that purpose by the board of trustees. 
Where the local board does not take 
action, the county board of supervi- 
sors are responsible for the appoint- 
ment. The law provides that individ- 
uals shall clean up their noxious 
weeds, particularly Canada thistle and 
quack grass, in accordance with the 
Specifications published by the board 
of supervisors. If they fail to do so 
the weed commissioner shall go in and 





} 


do such work as is necessary in order | 


| holes for a while. 


to exterminate and control the weeds, 
the cost to be assessed against the 
property owner. 

Honey producers will be interested 
in a provision which was sponsored by 
Representatives Forsling and Sass, of 
Woodbury county, which makes it pos- 
sible for the board of supervisors to 
appropriate $600 to aid in the exter- 
mination of bee diseases. This will 





help counties which have adopted the | 


unit plan of disease control in apiaries. 

Farmers will receive added protec- 
tion from two changes in the feed and 
stock tonic laws, both of which were 
presented by Representative Crozier, 
of Mahaska county. These changes 
require liquid stock tonics to be la- 
belled the same as other tonics, as 
well as the labelling of feeds contain- 
ing minerals so that the ingredients 
may be determined. Buyers of these 
products will be enabled to know more 
about the products purchased and deal- 
ers will be insured fairer competition. 


Overrun Control Planned 


Creameries will be particularly in- 





terested in the overrun bill presented | 


by Senator Christophel, of Bremer 
This prohibits more than a 
2414 per cent of overrun in the manu- 
facture of salted butter. This bill 
should aid materially in the standard- 
ization of the work in the creameries 
of the state and insures greater ac- 
curacy in the weighing and testing of 
the cream purchased. Overrun can 
only be controlled when the weight 
and the test of the cream is correctly 
determined and the butter is manufac- 
tured on a standardized basis. This 
bill will not only give the farmers add- 
ed protection but. insures fairer com- 
petition between creamery organiza- 
tions. 

Provisions for a slight change in the 
farmers’ institute law will aid such or- 
ganizations, in that the state aid will 
be paid directly to such institutes in 
the future rather than going thru 
county as well as state offices. The 
amendment simplifies the regulations 
so that they are similar to the present 
policy of handling state aid for short 
courses and poultry shows. This 
change should help farmers’ institutes 
by giving them prompter service in se- 
curing state aid. 

Research problems in agriculture 
were not overlooked by the Forty- 
third General Assembly. Additional 
appropriations were made for research 
along dairy manufacturing, poultry dis- 
eases and disease control of horticul- 
tural and vegetable crops. Ten thou- 
sand dollars was also provided for ag- 
ricultural and industrial research and 
publicity. Likewise $8,000 was pro- 
vided for a survey of schools with the 
idea of helping increase the efficiency 
of rural schools. 





Keeping Rats Away 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“In answer to an inquiry about how 
to keep rats from under a floor in a 
hog house, would say that I would 
never build a hog house floor off the 
ground, as they are too cold in winter. 
Dig a trench about eighteen inches 
deep with a tile spade under the foun- 
dation, or just outside the foundation 
if the building is already erected, fill it 
in with concrete and small rocks, and 
the rats will not dig under it. If you 
do not do this, the rats will dig under 
the foundation and in time spoil the 
floor by undermining it.” 

Our reader’s advice is very good, and 
this is the accepted method of keeping 
out rats. In case they have already 
worked under, they can be routed out 
by backing the car up, hooking a hose 
to the exhaust pipe, using a rich mix- 
ture, and turning the exhaust into the 
Or the same method 
will work on gophers, and so on. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FARM FEEDS 
AND YOU 


SUPPLEMENT FARM INCOME 












ARM grown feeds are so lacking in tissue 
and bone-building material that protein 
and minerals must be added to them to make 
complete balanced rations. So that you can 
do this effectively and economically, Amco 
mixes supplement rations with wide varieties 
of ingredients to fill out the gaps in farm 
grown feeds. 


In order that you may be sure that Amco 
Supplements supply what you need, they are 

- mixed on Open Formulas—all ingredients and 
amounts listed on a tag attached to each bag. 


Young pigs must grow whether or not 
they’re to be fattened for early market. When 
the time comes to finish them off, they must 
be sound in bone structure and large framed 
to support the fat you want them to carry 
to market. Amco 40% Supplement Hog 
Meal supplies the necessary proteins and 
minerals for 
healthy growth 
better than any 











AED OE other supple- 
SUPPLEMENT HOG MEAL CORN ; PP 
sonia ‘ai ieuaie ment, including. 
waliinestion P tankage. Feed 
For Growing 15° 100 “ “ 
with your corn 
For Fattening 10-12 “ 100 “ 


according to the 
table on the left. 




















The returns from Amco 40% Supplement Hog Meal 
will be far greater than the cost of the small amounts 
you add to your corn. This is true with all Amco 
supplement rations. 





Amco 40% Supplement Hog Meal 
Amco 28% Supplement Pig Meal 
Amco 22% Supplement Cattle Feed 
Amco Soyco Supplement Cattle Feed 
Amco 32% Supplement Dairy 

Amco Egg Mash Supplement 


MCO 


FEED MIXING SERVICE- 
AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. PEORIA,ILL. OWENSBORO, KY. 
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The New 
RED JACKET 
(All Ball-Bearing) 


PowER HEAD 
for Deep-Well Water Systems 


FTER 150 
raft, 


our bamboo 
down the Menam 


miles on 
floating 


arrived 
road town. It was 150 miles from 
there to our ultimate destination, Bang- 


train runs every day. 

But we didn’t have enough money to 
buy tickets. First-class fare—which is 
the only way a white men should trav- 
el—was about $8 for one ticket, and 
there were four in our party, counting 
the two dependents which Jim and I 
had picked up, the German professor 
and the Burmese Neewah, for whom 
we felt responsible. That meant $32. 
Jim and I had only about $8 in Siam- 
ese money, besides the counterfeit 
Siamese note, which should have been 
worth about $10. 
had about a dollar in small change be- 
tween them. 

Of course, a white man does occa- 
sionally ride second class, but four 
second-class tickets would cost over 
$20. We would have gone so far as to 
ride third-class, along with the com- 
monest coolies in Asia—but we lacked 
about $2 of having even enough to buy 
third-class tickets—to say nothing of? 





food—for our party of four. We had , 


river thru the heart of the “Chang” | 
jungles in central Siam, we had finally 
in Paknampoh, the first rail- | 


kok, the capital and principal seaport 
of Siam, where we expected mail. A 


Our two companions | 


Plowing Under Water 


Siam Takes Rice Growing as Seriously as We Do Corn 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


tickets and climbed on board the train 
with about 30 cents left in our entire 
crowd of four. 

All day we rode thru the great rice 
plain of southern Siam. Early in the 
day, a Siamese, walking thru the train, 
spoke to us in English and asked us to 
come back and ride in his second-class 
carriage with him. He was a rice mer- 
chant and enthusiastically explained all 


——————— 
—S Te 


CHAMPION 


National Change 
Week eee 


May 5th 
to 11th 





we could understand about that great- | 


est of all of Siam’s industries, rice. 

We had heard that picturesque little 
monarchy, the only independent coun- 
try in all of southern Asia, called 
“Lotus Land,” “An Asian Arcady,” 
“The Land of the White Elephant,” and 
all my life I had thought of Siam 
mainly in connection with twins. But 
it should more properly be known for 
something else. a 

Siam is “The Land of Rice.” 

To appreciate the importance of rice 
to Siam, I need only to repeat two 
facts which our enthusiastic little yel- 
low Babbit hammered into us with all 
the vigor of a secretary of an Ameri- 
can chamber of commerce: Rice is 
Siam’s principal product, which ac- 
counts for 80 per cent of all her ex- 
ports, and, secondly, it is her people’s 
staple food. 

As our friend warmed up to this 
great subject, rice, his face shone and 





the Price of New 
Spark Plugs 


NCE again Champion re- 
minds you that to enjoy 


ha 


HE Power Head is the 
very heart of your water 


system—and the selection of the 
right one a matter of vital im- 
portance. 

To decide definitely on ANY 
of the old style Power Heads, 
without first investigating the 
new and advanced Red Jacket 
Power Head, is a mistake you'll 
always regret. You wouldn't 
buy a 1925 model automobile 
when the 1929 model is avail 
able—why be satisfied with less 
than a 1930 model Power Head? 


“EVERY BEARING 
A BALL-BEARING” 


The Red Jacket Power Head is 
the ONLY one on the market to- 
day using Ball Bearings for ALL 
rotating parts. 


perfect engine performance dur- § °' 
ing the next twelve months you on 
should install a complete new § 2" 


set of spark plugs now. a 


You should renew even Cham- tu 
pion Spark Plugs which give 
much better service for a much to 
longer period than any other 
spark plug. 

if you have used your spark 
plugs more than 10,000 miles, tu 
a new set of the new improved 
Champions will restore new car th 





power and speed and save their - 





cost many times over in less gas 

and oil used. y 

missed the train for that day, and so | his enthusiasm was as stimulated as i 

. e ° 2 

we couldn't arrive in Bangkok, even if | tho he had been boosting some such Moreover, the far reaching im- ti 

we had money, until the next evening, inspiring commodity as California cli- provements, the time-tested Sl 
and our food was gone. m r Hawaiian pineapples, or cham- . — 

' eit Se and exclusive superiorities of 


pagne from the hillsides of France, or 
the tulips of beautiful Holland. His | the new improved Champions di 


This one feature—(and it is only 
one of the many new features) will 
make the Red Jacket Power Head 
the choice of every farmer who in- 
vestigates and compares before he In the uptown, we 
buys found a who could 
speak enough Shanghai Chinese, which 


ardor could not have burned more 
our professor could understand, to in- brightly had he been an Arab talking 
—You can operate your water sys- 34 ee i > 1 ‘hi sho pe rhage a9 : iain 
tem with far less power, be- vite us to lunch. He also found a Chi- | about his horse, or a poet singing of | 
cause with BALL-BEARINGS a se bamboo buver who became inter- his love. | « - 
smaller moter can be used. si oe es < re , - se : é _— : ~s P —— matter what spark plugs 
ested in buying our raft—until he saw He was, instead, a Siamese telling | 
—Starts easily even during coldest et : ; a ’ 4 Re Sa 
weather, because there is no | it. It was so broken up and water | about rice! 
congealed oil present as is the logged that it wus 
case when plain bearings are 


place 
lawyer 


market 
Siamese 
are so great as to warrant im- 
mediate equipment with them W 


Ball-Bearing Advantages 


you may now be using. a 
really more of a 

wreck than was a raft. It beg 

look as th ve had 


property 


Siamese 
He learns to eat it 
while still in his cradle, and continues 
nds, a perfectly good to do so until he dies. Every one has 
$2.50 investment that we could not rice in some form every meal of the 
liquidate, day. It is made into cakes, sweetmeats 
and puddings. As a drink, it is dis- 
tilled into the famous “Lao Rong” or 
Arrack liquor, which is drunk all over 
the country. The manufacture of Lao 
Rong is a government monopoly. Rice 
figures prominently in all religious 
ceremonies and social gatherings. Ele 
phants, horses, cattle, pigs, dogs, cats I 
and fowls eat it, and so do fish in the : 
ponds. It is the universal food. A doc- ti ‘ 
tor might prescribe that some fruits 
and foods would be unwholesome, but 


2ice is indisi sable to a 7" ~ 
ye ageing ble to a Make Champion National 
rary ; an to. as long as he lives. ae é : 
—Ball bearings give far longer a piece of dead Change Week your yearly Tee D 
service than plain bearings. 
They save cost and labor of 


frequent replacement, 


minder to install a complete 


; new set of Champions. It is a Y 
th 

RED 
suggest that you visit our nearest 
de: ler al d investigate or send the we le 


couy 


ere are other exclusive 

JACKET advantages and we The professor an 
lunch with the 
ft Neewah to 
for complete informa which we had 


d Jim and I went to 
lawyer, and 
guard the raft, 
poled up into a little 
tion. Cl sewer, I’m not sure which. 
The lunch consisted only of tea and 

RED JACKET MFG. C0. tinned English wafers, and so we went 
DAVENPORT, IOWA | back to our little raft disappointed. | 
Neewah had been making signs to all 

the Siamese river folks, that we want- 

ed to sell our raft, and he hoped for 

prospects in the morning. The next 


proved method of maintaining 


Siamese 


economy. Any one of more 
than 100,000 dealers will be glad 


to serve you. 1 


n below 


reek or 


I 

s = c 

maximum engine efficiency and } 
I 

( 
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morning, after hours of bargaining and never rice. A patient would find him- S PA R K PL U G S 
haggling and threatening and pleading | self doomed if he could not take his | TOLEDO, OHIO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
with the whole population of the Pak- | rice. ° ° j 
nampoh river front, we did succeed in Rice is so intimately bound up with | — * mr on ge, 
Addrese selling our wretched old raft for the the life of the Siamese people that the altel: ee a at 1 
Siamese equivalent of $2.50, just what | word “rice” has become part and-par- | on the N. B. C. Blue Network ] 
we had paid for it 150 miles up the | cel of many common phrases. For in- (33 stations) Saturday night ] 
river ten days before. Then we dashed. stance, when we say “goods and chat- May 4th from I to 11:30 p.m. ] 


to the station, bought our third-class (Continued on page 34) | Eastern Standard Time. 
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Using Fewer Acres forCorn 


Fertilizer May Help Raise Usual Amount on Less. Land 


By M. W. SPROLE 


T THE present time, it is doubtful 
Z if every acre of Iowa soil would 
pe benefited by a statewide dust storm 
of commercial fertilizer, for that is 
what it looks like, gray dust, and only 
a little breeze during its application 
makes a very disagreeable condition in 
the eyes. But a very short. drive along 
any highway from June 1 till corn is 
all harvested reveals some startling 
differences in productivity of land, 
many of which might be removed by 
the intelligent use of commercial fer- 
tilizer. Of course, no amount of it 
would remedy the physical condition 
of the soil, directly, or make up for 
lack of humus in the land. But there 
are two general conditions which it 
can and will greatly benefit, namely, 
conditions natural to the soil, which 
involve the lack of certain plant. food 
elements, and those acquired by the 
soil as a result of its past farming, rob- 
bing it of certain elements in an avail- 
able form. Altho the virgin prairie 
soil was exceptionally productive, our 
natural resources in it are not inex- 
haustible, and the differences in crops 
grown on certain farms, or on certain 
fields in the.same farm, show plainly 
the penalty of neglecting fertility re- 
placement. 


Methods of Meeting Problem 


The problem is not a new one, and 
has been attacked in many ways, more 
or less suecessfully, since the begin- 
ning of agriculture. These ways are 
time tried and proved valuable and 
are not to be supplanted, but supple- 
mented under certain conditions. Live- 
farming, with the natural re- 
turn of fertility to pastures, is still 
to | 


stock 


he pointed out as the greatest way 
to insure a fertile soil for generations 
to come. With this method, of course, 
comes the return of barnyard manure 
to the land, where most needed. This 
general system, for the owner oper- 
ator, with buildings centrally located, 
and farm conveniently fenced for pas- 
turing, is undoubtedly highly success- 
ful. For unimproved, or poorly im- 
proved and fenced farms, however, or 
those under one year tenure, it often 
causes certain fields, year after year, 
to be favored at the expense of others 
not so conveniently situated. For 
years we have been planning our rota- 
tions with a view to maintaining fer- 
tility, and this again has been very 
successful on many farms. But espe- 
cially in the northern part of the state 
where red clover has been practically 
dropped from its once common place, 
this system is falling down. Whereas, 

ten to twenty acres of legume 
> by this method raised and plowed 
under each year or so, now the farmer 
raises his hay on a five-acre patch of 
alfalfa, only renewed at intervals of 
several years. And the use of sweet 
clover for pasture has cut in half the 
Pasture area on many farms. Of late 
years we have heard of green manure 
and they, too, are excellent, es- 
pecially to be recommended, as im- 
Proving the physical as well as the 
chemical condition of the soil. Per- 
haps their popularity has been limited 
by such objections as cost of seed, un- 


once 


wel 


crops, 


certainty of stand, and necessity of de- 
laying plowing until a time when other 
work is crowding, or a good job of 
Plowing difficult, as is true in many 


areas in the spring. 
But one wagonload of commercial 


fertilizer, hauled out to the “back 
forty,” which because of distance has 
hether been pastured nor manured, 
May cause it to raise enough more 


corn to pay the rent. Its application 
IS simple, usually accomplished if pre- 
ceding corn, with a fertilizer attach- 
ment for the planter, which takes but 
little more time than to keep the corn 
boxes full. The possible cost of $2 


Per acre is not prohibitive, and it 


1 


evens up the productivity of the farm. 

By the use of certain kinds of fer- 
tilizer, many farmers have rendered 
old, unsightly and expensive alkali and 
peat spots invisible, and by bringing 
that one acre into production, paid 
rent, on several other acres. Of course, 
such success depends upon wise anal- 
ysis of existing conditions, often call- 
ing for help from the county agent, or 
other experienced advisor. 

There are still tracts of land where- 


/ On are no buildings, usually rented out 


to neighboring tarmers, and due to 


| this condition their fertility has been 





allowed to deteriorate. Not even a 
fence is needed to make possible the 
successful use of commercial fertilizer 
in a case like this. 





or tenant can easily take the respon- 
sibility, depending on its terms of 
rental. Of course, in this case, physi- 
cal condition too, is apt to have been 
neglected. 

Many of the farms now changing 
hands for mortgage prices, finding ei- 
ther corporations or absentee land- 
lords for owners, have for years been 
operated as grain farms. It may not be 
so easy to remedy all their soil defi- 
ciencies, but plant food can be added 
in an available form thru commercial 
fertilizers, and good crops obtained 
without waiting for years of livestock 
farming to bring about results. 

And lastly, many farms, rented for 
only one year, are deprived of a chance 
of doing their best, because both own- 
er and tenant feel they would be help- 


| ing the other one if anything to im- 


Either the owner | 


prove them were done. If a tenant 
rents for cash, he can well afford to 
apply commercial fertilizer, as most of 
the benefits are derived commonly in 
the first crop, unless application is 
made with a view to completely “treat- 





ing” the soil. If tenure is on a share ba- 
sis, benefits will be shared as are the 
crops, and thus the cost should be 
shared the same. No long time ad- 
vance planning is required, the fertil- 
izer can be bought and applied the day 
of corn planting. 





Shrinkage on Calves 
From Texas 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“About what can you expect calves 
to shrink when shipped off of their 
mothers from Texas points in the fall 
of the year?” 

Shrinkage varies greatly and nobody 
can predict it in advance with any ex- 
actness. Experienced shippers tell us, 
however, that on the average calves 
shipped from Texas in the fall of the 
year will shrink from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Calves weighing 300 pounds 
seem to shrink more on a percentage 
basis than calves weighing 400 pounds. 
On the average 400-pound calves will 
shrink about fifty pounds. 
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Established 1842 


The New Case Full 
Line Includes: 


Threshers 

Combines 

Tractors 

Skid Engines 

Hay Balers 

Silo Fillers 
Also Case-Built Grand De- 
tour and Emerson-Brant- 
ingham Plows and Tillage 
Tools, Manure Spreaders, 
Haying Machinery, Corn 
Machinery, Cotton Ma- 
chinery, Grain Drills, 
Grain Binders and many 
other machines, 


bined. 





UNDER BLAST Fan 
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Tait, BOARD 


TAILINGS AUGER 


AQJUSTABLE SHOE SIEVE 


The thnderblast fan lifts the chaff 
off the grain by sending a current 
of air up through the sieves. 















Clea 


Send for both. 


ms up Your Profit. 


FTER all is said and done, the fact remains that you can make 
more money with a Case thresher. 
other machine can give you, make possible faster and better threshing. 


The last of the four threshing operations—(1) feeding; (2) thresh- 
(3) separating; (4) cleaning—is particularly effective in a Case. 
Here the cleaning shoe and underblast fan sum up your profit by saving 
and cleaning all your grain, due to these advantages: 
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Exclusive features that no 


Smooth, full length grain pan. Cleats or dividing strips, placed lengthwise in 
the pan, carry the grain evenly and prevent it from shifting to one side of the 
conveyor sieve. While in the pan, the chaff rises to the top and is easily blown 
off. An exclusive Case feature. 
Full length, adjustable conveyor sieve, with extension chaffer especially designed 
for recovering all unthreshed grain and heads. There is no waste here. Another 
Case feature. 
In the cleaning shoe, below the conveyor sieve, the top sieve is also adjustable. 
Thorough cleaning is provided by the full-width underblast fan which shoots 
an even blast of air up through the sieves. This lifts the chaff, while the grain 
is shaken down onto the grain auger. Still another Case feature. 


Finally, a Case thresher is so simple that anyone can operate it— 
so durable that the average life is better than twenty years—so rea- 
sonably priced that any grain-growing farmer can afford one. 
why more Case threshers are in use than any other three makes com- 


That is 


You will want a Case this year, especially after you have read our 
free books, *“‘Bigger Profits by Better Threshing” and the new Thresher 
Catalog. 


Jj. I. CASE T. M. CO., Inc., Dept. E-69, Racine, Wis. 


CAS 








QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 
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From Every Section of 
Farmers Report Success with 































HELPS DAD. Little fellow though he is, 
James McDonald does his bit to boost 
hog profits for Charles McDonald of 
Ewing, Nebraska, who says: “The new 
Cost-Cutting Plan is sure the right idea 
in hog raising. It’s proving a real profit- 
maker for me, and so is Moorman’s Hog 
Minerals which I use regularly.” 





















































REMARKABLE GAINS. H. J. Holck of 
Kanawka, Iowa, reports this unusual 
record of increasing profit through big- 
ger, faster gains, with new cost-cutting 
methods: ‘‘After worming my pigs, I fed 
them Moorman’s Hog Minerals regu- 
larly. In alittle over 8 months they aver- 
aged 340 pounds. I can tell you I'll keep 
on feeding Moorman’s!”’ 





a 


SIMPLE CARE PAYS BIG. Real pals are S. E. Adair of Hopkinsville, Kentucky, and 
Chester Adair—the young man at right. Explaining his increased hog profits, Mr. Adair 
reports: “‘With the new Cost-Cutting Plan and Moorman’s Hog Minerals we can grow 
out our hogs in less time, with less feed, and keep them in much healthier condition.” 
Thousands of hog men are getting similar results with these modern methods. Easy to 
use, economical, they increase profit by cutting production costs. 















(Below) SAVES 92 PIGS FROM 96. 
Roy H. Granander, Revillo, South 

Dakota, reports: “Feeding Moorman’s 

Hog Minerals and using Cost-Cutting | 
Plan methods, we have averaged as 
many as 8 pigs to the sow from 12 sows, 
without having one weak or small pig 
and losing only 4 out of the whole 96 
farrowed.”’ Shown here is a Moorman- 
fed ton litter of Mr. Granander’s. 
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HOW MINERALS WORK. Minerals, 
needed for proper, economical growth, 
are found in every part of the hog’s 
body. Chemists list 13 minerals in all. 
All these minerals, furnished by Moor- 
man’s Hog Minerals including laxatives, 
worm preventives, and aids to diges- 
tion, not only build up the entire hog 
but make other feeds go much farther. 
Increase your profits with Moorman’s ! 
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America’s Great Hog Belt 
New Cost Cutting Plan 




















WOMAN RAISES TON LITTER. Mrs. A. J. Miller of La Grange, 
Missouri, has reason enough to be proud of this Moorman-fed ton litter— 
raised all by herself! She says: “Moorman’s Hog Minerals and methods 
given in the new Cost-Cutting Plan have done wonders for our pigs. I 
must give Moorman’s a large part of the credit for my ton litter, and for 
our general profit increase on ali our hogs.” 
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LEADING HOG EXPERT 
Archie F. Sinex, President of the 
National Swine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, is one of the four leading 
hog authorities composing the 
Moorman Cost-Cutting Council 
of that Association, who worked 
out the new Cost-Cutting Plan 
for you. Do you know this Plan 
which has increased profits for 
hog raisers everywhere? It is 
worth looking into! Send the 
coupon at right for copy of free 
book containing entire Plan. 


4 4 4 


While urgently advising the use of minerals, 
it is not the purpose of the Cost-Cutting 
Council or the National Swine Growers’ 
Association to recommend any particular 
mineral mixture; and they not. Your at- 
tention to results from Moorman’s Hog Min- 
erals is here suggested by the Moorman Mfg. 
Company. The Cost-Cutting Council is or- 
ganized in accordance with a Plan for the 
Unification of the Swine Industry adopted by 
the National Swine Growers’ Association on 


Nov. 30, 1925, Dec. 3, 1926 and Nev. 29, 1927. 
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WHERE COST-CUTTING 
STARTS. “With the brood sows,” 
says Otto Sodeman of Luverne, Min- 
nesota. ““Moorman’s Hog Minerals 
and methods in the new Cost-Cut- 
ting Plan keep our sows healthier, 
litters stronger, hogs gaining fast.” 








GET THIS NEW PLAN—FREE! 




















MAKES MORE ECONOMICAL HOGS. Albert 
Geiger of Towanda, Illinois, gets bigger, surer hog 
profits a modern way. He says: “I have fed many 
different commercial feeds, but with Moorman’s 
Hog Minerals, tankage and corn, and methods given 
in the new Cost-Cutting Plan, I can make more 
economical hogs than can be made in any other way.” 














THE MOORMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept L-12, Quincy, Illinois. 

Send me at once a free copy of your book con- 
taining the new Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog 
Raisers. 


PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


PRUE io cciace davaedateteciaawhwesicdonean 
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NEW METHODS INCREASE PROFIT. When Al 
Stuart of Newhall, Iowa, recommends a hog-raising 
method, it must be good. He’s one of the most 
successful hog men in America. “‘Regular use of Moor- 
man’s Hog Minerals and methods recommended in the 
new Cost-Cutting Plan have greatly lowered my costs 
of production and increased profit,” says Mr. Stuart. 
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Making the Corn Planter 
Check 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In planting corn, fifty or sixty rows 
at each end of the field are straight 
crossways. In the center of the field 
the hills are about four to six inches 
out of the row. Does any reader know 
the cause of this?” 

When the planter is not checking 
right there is usually a tendency 
for the discrepancy to be more notice- 
able in the center of the field than at 
the ends. The following suggestions 
should help our reader in adjusting his 
planter: 

Checking corn so that the rows are 
straight in both is a fine 
art. As a rule, the planter should be 
driven back and forth the long way of 
the field and the work should begin on 
The end of the 
to the iron 


directions 


the straight side. 
reeled wire is fastened 
stake, which is driven into the ground 
in the corner of the field where the 
work is being started. Then the plant- 
er carrying the spool of wire is driven 
to the other side of the field, unreeling 
the wire. After laying the wire across 
the field, it should be stretched rea- 
sonably tight and fastened to the other 
iron stake. The wire is then connect- 
ed with the planter and the first two 
rows are planted with one trip across 
the field. At the end of the field, after 
these first two rows-are planted, the 
wire is released and the planter turned 
around and the wire is moved over 
twice the distance between the rows. 
In moving the stake with the planter 
wire attached, it seems to be best to 
set the stake in the ground about six- 
teen feet back of the planter and in 
line with the tongue of the planter. 
The planter wire should be pulled just 
medium tight, or, as one practical 
farmer puts it, “it should be pulled 
just tight enough so that there will be 
about seven buttons between the 
planter fork and where the _ wire 
touches the ground.” In order to get 
even cross-checking, it is especially 
important that the wire should be 
pulled to the same degree of tightness 
at both ends. 

After the first few rounds with the 
corn planter, it is well to dig up a few 
hills in different rows to see how 
they are cross-checking. If they are 
considerably out. of line, it is because 
the corn is being dropped ahead of the 
button or toward the team; it indicates 
that the furrow openers are tilted too 
far forward and that the difficulty can 
be remedied by lengthening the neck- 
yoke straps or by making an adjust- 
ment where the tongue joins onto the 
planter. On the other hand, if the 
hills are dropped considerably back of 
the button, it indicates that the furrow 
openers should be tilted forward by 
shortening the neckyoke straps or ad- 
justing the tongue where it joins onto 
the planter. On the other hand, if the 
hills are dropped considerably back of 
the button, it indicates that the furrow 
openers should be tilted forward by 
shortening the neckyoke straps or ad- 
justing the tongue where it joins onto 
the planter. It is always essential, of 
course, to drive the planter as straight 
as possible if the rows crosswise are 
to be straight. A steady moving team 
is essential because the speed of the 
team influences where the corn is be- 
ing dropped relative to the knots on 
the wire. If the team is moving con- 
tinually about two and one-half miles 
an hour, it is possible to adjust. the 
planter so that it will drop just right 
for that speed, but if the team walks 
part of the time at two miles an hour 
and part of the time at four miles an 
hour, there will be trouble in the cross- 
checking because of the fact that a 
fast-moving planter tends to drop the 
corn ahead of the button and a slow- 
moving planter behind the button. 

In the case of an irregular shaped 
field where the rows lengthen or short- 
en as the work progresses, it is best to 











; enough to pay my debts. 
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ITH the coming of warmer 
weather, it’s more important 
than ever for you to keep an 
adequate supply of toilet goods and 
cosmetics always on hand. And in 
buying them, remember that your 
drug store carries complete stocks of 
“Yhe finest that you can get. . .always 
fresh, clean and of highest quality. 


= Suggestions for 


GRADUATION 
GIFTS 

















ere’s just 


what he wants” 


APS and gowns... eager, happy, young folks. . . 


commencement time. 


Soon, very soon, it'll be 


here again. And when you begin to wonder 
about those graduation gifts, your druggist can help 
you... perhaps more than you may think. Fountain 
pen sets... shaving accessories... vanity cases... 
cameras ... thermos kits ... traveling sets. .. compacts 
... and dozens of other articles which will add to the 


your drug store. 


mencement, for 
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memories of graduation day—all are to be had at 


It's easy for your druggist to catch the spirit of com- 
he once wore a cap and gown, knew 
the thrill of getting a diploma. And the diploma he re- 
ceived signifies that he is a professionally trained man. 


But your druggist cannot depend on the profes. 
sional service of prescriptions and medicines alone. In 
fact, it’s merchandise such as graduation gifts that 
makes it possible for him to be at your service. 


An advertisement sponsored by Iowa Druggists Association 











set. stakes at the irregular end, setting 
one every ten buttons, the series of 
stakes representing a cross-row. In 
this way the operator may keep all the 
cross-rows straight, setting his wire so 
that a certain marked button is con- 
stantly in direct line with the row of 
stakes. In case of surface irregulari- 
ties, such as ridges or depressions, it 
is almost impossible to make the cross- 
checking perfectly straight. 


Thirty Years Ago 


following items are reprinted 


the 1899 volume of Wallaces’ 
SS 





The 
from 
Farmer: 

February 24—“To Wallaces’ Farm- 
er: Some time .since I saw an article 
in the Farmer as to what a young man 
can do with $2,000. I have done this. 
I went to Iowa in 1890 to work on a 
farm, but in 1892 or 93 I came back 
to South Dakota. At that time I had 
eighty acres of land in Minnesota or- 
namented with a thousand dollar mort- 
gage, three cows, three horses and no 
machinery. I now have eighty acres 
of land clear, twenty-eight cows and 
yearlings, seven horses, every kind of 
machinery to work with, and grain 
I had just 16 


! 
} cents 





| winter. 
| has been badly damaged not only in 


when I landed here.—F. E. 
Kingsbury, Brule County, S. D.” 

April 28—“The Peace Conference— 
The peace conference that will be 


| held shortly at. The Hague, Holland, is 
| one of the most significant movements 


that has been made in the century. 
The object of the conference is to 
reach an agreement among the leading 
nations by which all wars shall cease.” 

April 28—“The Winter for 1898 and 
1899—From present appearances it 
would seem as tho the winter of 1898- 
1899 will be a scarcely less distinct 
landmark in Iowa farming than the 
summer of 1894. It is only within the 
last week or two that we are begin- 
ning to realize the extent of the dam- 
age inflicted by the unusually severe 
The fact that winter wheat 


Iowa but in Illinois and other western 
states should no longer be concealed. 
We had hoped that the loss would not 
be over 40 per cent, but we now be- 


| lieve that it will be found to be much 


greater over all that large section not 


| covered with snow during the month 
| of February. 


This, however, is not by 
any means the severe loss. The loss 
of a large portion of the clover of last 
vear’s sowing is a much more serious 


} calamity than the loss of winter wheat. 


Clover hay is likely to be a scarce ar- 
ticle next year. Farmers who were 
arranging to feed cattle on clover are 
writing to us every day as to what sub 
stitute they can use for pasture. The 
increase in the acreage of corn will be 


| greater because of the late spring, 


many farmers fearing to sow oats or 
spring wheat after the middle of April. 
We call the attention of our readers 
to these facts in order that they may 
govern themselves accordingly.” 
April 28—“Notes from Jasper Coun- 
ty—Our Shorthorn men are doing @ 
big business these days. I think at 
least ten carloads of purebreds have 
been shipped out the last month. Five 


| carloads were shipped at one time. 


| the 


one mammoth steel trust. 





The cattle have mostly gone to tle 
range.” 

May 19—“It now seems probable 
that in a few months at farthest all 
iron and steel industries of the 
United States will be consolidated into 
The sale of 
Carnegie’s interest to H. C. Frick & 
Co. for $150,000,000 is an important 
step in that direction. Andrew Car- 
negie has done a good many smart 
things in his life, but the smartest has 
been to sell out to the trust just now.” 

May 19—“May 16—July corn selling 
at 335g to 33% cents,” 
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NOT JUST BECAUSE OU wake up 
BUT BECAUSE YOU take up WHEN YOU EAT IT 
















/ — ~ Every bowl of crisp Post Toasties you 
\St 3 a enjoy is quick newenergy.Isn’tthatcheery — * 
" breakfast news for the millions who like 
“>> to eat Post Toasties every day for its deli- 
—S ot cious, mellow flavor? 


Here’s a cereal as rich in energy as it is 
in flavor—as easy to digest as it is to serve. And because it is so 
easy to digest, its stored-up energy is quickly released to the body. 
hat’s why it’s called the Wake-up Food. . 

Pure white hearts of the choicest corn, deliciously flavored, and 
toasted to delicate crispness—what an ideal energy-breakfast to start 
off those growing youngsters on their active day of work and play! 
And what an ideal addition to the morning meal for the husband 
who wants something tempting, and who needs something easy 
to digest, and rich in energy. 

Don’t forget—there’s just one way to get the Wake-up Food. Ask your 
grocer for Post Toasties—in the red and yellow wax-wrapped package. 


POST 
TOASTIES 


@ wth v.00, tes. The wake-up food 
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works 24 hours 





every day, 
some have long- 
er life than oth- 
ers—but a fence 
of Long-Bell 
creosoted posts 
serves this gen- 
eration and the 
next, inereas- 
ing the effiei- | 
eney of farm 
operations, de- 
creasing your 
fence cost. 








Ax Your Lumberman 


about The 
T[oneRexrt Post 


Everlasting 


Creosoted Full Length 
Under Pressure 
and 


NEVER-CREEP 
FENCE ANCHORS 


Make Sturdy Fences That Stay Put 
— write for 


FREE Literature | 
| The lonc-Rett [umber Company 








Established 1875 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Iowa Forests Are Good 
Insurance 


The average farmer in Iowa has 
come to look upon forests as a menace. 
This is natural. In the early days, 
they were a menace to the progress of 
farm land development. In many cases 
even today there is still woodland 
which will be cleared and become good 
farm land and pasture. No one will 
attempt to argue that on land best 
suited to agriculture the farmer can 
make more money raising trees than 
he can corn and hogs. On the other 
hand, the notion which has come down 
to us from the early days that no land 
is improved until the trees are gone, 
regardless of what happens to that 
land after it is cleared, is false and 
foolhardy and we should use some dis- 
cretion in our land clearing operations. 

Many counties in the state have 
plenty of examples of poor judgment in 
land clearing. Next time you take a 
ride thru some of the rougher country, 
take a look around and count the num- 
ber of acres that have become clay 
banks or washed out ditches after the 
trees were taken off. If you sum these 
up, the total will surprise you. It is 
true that much of this land when 
cleared may have furnished fair to 
good pasture for three or five or even 
ten years, but after that the cattle 
trails started gullies, the top soil went 
down the rivers, and now there is not 
even grass on much of these areas. 
Areas of this type are the ones which 
should not have been cleared. If you 
are thinking of clearing more timber- 
land, stop before you do it and make 
sure you know what is going to hap- 
pen to it after it is cleared. 

To keep areas in trees should not 
mean that they are non-productive for- 
ever. Any timber area should be a 
crop proposition for the farmer, and 
if properly handled can be made to con- 
serve the farm and at the same time 
to produce a crop. 

There are some types of wash and 
erosion on the farms which should be 
avoided and controlled by dams, ter- 
races, etc. But there are heavier types 
which will probably be avoided or 
stopped only with a type of vegetation 
that roots deep into the soil and main- 


| tains a mass of leaves and vegetable 


matter on the surface soil. It has 
been demonstrated that areas which 
have become useless from erosion can 
be put back into tree growth of some 
kind and most of the erosion halt- 
ed. Suppose that such areas never fur- 
nish a stick of fuel wood or a fence 
post. Even if they do not, they are 
worth more in timber than in clay 
banks. If you are selling your farm, 
you will much rather show the pros- 





Watching Cornstalks 
Turn Into Paper 


(Continued from page 9) 
manufacture. Many people have as- 
sumed that the machinery developed 
to a very high state of efficiency for 
wood pulp manufacture, could be used 
without modification, because the end 
product is practically the same. But 
it has not worked out that way. While 
the general process is to carry the 
corn stalks thru similar stages, nearly 
every machine and process used with 
wood pulp making has required modi- 
fication, and without doubt many ma- 
chines and methods are not yet per- 
fected. 

As I was conducted thru the plant, 


| the amount of large and complicated 


| pective buyer a tree-covered hillside 
| than a clay knob or a ditch, 














machinery that was required almost | 


overwhelmed me. Making paper from 


corn stalks is no simple matter that | 
can be done on faith and enthusiasm | 
| seed or hay in 1931. 


and a little capital. 


Corn stalk paper pulp mills, as well } 


as lumber substitute factories, are com- 
ing to the corn belt. And when they 


come, which will be gradually and af- | 


ter some failures of “promoted” mills, 
they should add something to the farm 
But it won’t be any get-rich- 
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second largest in all lowa? 


VALUE. 


not for profit. 


400 Capital City Bank Bldg. 





State Insurance 
Reports Show 


Amazing Facts 


AIL INSURANCE values in Iowa are an open book, 
if you look in the right place. 
ment report from the Hail Insurance Commission— 


Last year Square Deal returned more than 84% of all its 
collected assessments to its members in losses paid; while its 
nearest competitors returned 70%, 60% and 39% respect- 
fully. At the same time, the figures show that Square 
paid over 50% more dollars in loss, per thousand of insur- 
ance in force, than any other lowa association. 
wonder Square Deal, in a few short years, has grown to the 


Buy hail insurance this spring on the basis of DOLLAR 
In Square Deal you get full market value settle- 
ment. You get a policy that has no FINE PRINT in it. 
You get adjustments by a FARMER from your own local- 
ity, whom you know and can trust. You get real, mutual 
insurance, written by farmers, for their own PROTECTION, 


See a Square Deal policy before you buy. Write us and 
we'll gladly send you the name of your nearest agent. 


SQUARE DEAL MUTUAL 


Hail Insurance Association 








Look for this Seal on your 
Hail Policy 


Here is the govern- 


eal 


Is it any 


Des Moines, Iowa 











quick business for farmers who are 
raising corn nearby. ~ There are too 
many acres of corn grown in Iowa and 
the surrounding states. A University 
of Illinois professor said that there was 
enough corn raised in Iowa, aside from 
that used for fodder and silage, to keep 
busy 250 mills of the capacity of the 
Danville plant. 





Legume Contest for lowa 


High Schools 


(Continued from page 5) 

1. Acres seeded to red clover with- 
out timothy in spring of 1929 which 
are being left for hay in 1930. 

2. Acres seeded to sweet clover in 
1929 which were plowed under in the 
spring of 1930. 

3. Acres seeded to sweet clover in 
1929 which are being kept for pasture, 
seed or hay in 1930. 

4. Acres seeded to alfalfa in 1929 
which will be cut at least twice for 
hay in 1930. 

5. Acres seeded to alfalfa in 1928 or 
previously which will be cut at least 
twice for hay in 1930. 

Total acres on June 1, 1930. 

In the same way the final report 
turned in by June 1, 1931, must show: 

1. Acres seeded to red clover with- 
out timothy in spring of 1930 which 
are being left for hay in 1931. 

2. Acres seeded to sweet clover in 
1930 which were plowed under in the 
spring of 1931. 

3. Acres seeded to sweet clover in 
1930 which are being kept for pasture, 


4. Acres seeded to alfalfa in 1929 
or 1930 which will be cut at least 
twice for hay in 1931. 

5. Acres seeded to alfalfa in 1928 
or previously which will be cut at least 
twice for hay in 1931. 

Total acres on June 1, 1931. 


| 


|, up some more, 





From an Old Kentucky 
Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I read in Wallaces’ Farmer of April 
5 a question as to what should be done 
for the boy who works for his father 
on the farm. When my boys got old 


| enough to take an interest in things, 


say eight years old, I gave them some- 
thing to have as their own. I gave 
them a sow pig to take care of and to 
raise. I let them feed their pig out of 
my corn and when they didn’t treat 


them right, I called their attention 
to it. 

They raised hogs for a few years, 
and had money:to buy the things that 
a boy delights in. When they grew 
they began to want 


' other things more costly, and so we 


| well till they got thru high school. 


changed the program. We talked it 
over and agreed to give them 10 per 
cent. of the farm income. They were 
to take an interest in all the stock 
and farm work. That plan worked 
By 
that time they were twenty years old, 
and they began to launch out for them- 
selves. So we made another deal. We 
were all to work together. There be- 
ing just two boys, we divided the crop 
in half, each boy to get one-fourth and 
I one-half. This was kept up until 
both_boys made homes of their «own. 
When we began our partnership, they 
had to pay for their own clothes and 
buggies. I boarded them and paid 
their doctor bills. 

I will be glad if this helps any farm- 
er to work out a plan so the boy can 
be at home; for a boy is better off at 
home, where his mother can counsel 


him. 
W. B. LINCH. 
Kentucky. 
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New Frocks for Old 


Potatoes 
; NOE ovr spring garden begins to 
} take definite shape and we've had 
sour first fresh asparagus tips or our 
early rhubarb pie, our minds go gal: 
doping off to thoughts of other spring 
palate teasers. With our cans getting 
empty, and our stored vegetable stock 
getting low, our last hope for this in- 
between season is a new frock for our 
old potatoes. 

It does get rather 
you think—that» weekly 
boiled, baked, mashed, creamed or 
fried potatoes—and then back again 
to the beginning? We still have to re- 
peat the same processes, but try dress- 
ing them differently for a change. 

There are the baked potatoes. 
They're not quite as mealy now as 
they were earlier. Try stuffing them 
—and change the “trimmings” every 
day. For instance, halve them, and 
add to the part that you scoop from 
the shells an equal portion of cooked 
carrot. Mash together, add a teaspoon 
of baking powder to every six pota- 
toes, moisten the mixture with cream, 
add a bit of butter, salt to taste, and 
whisk them back into the oven for ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

Occasionally I like 
added to the stuffing or sometimes a 
small sausage pat baked on top. Po- 
tato boats sound good, and you may 
use either sweet or Irish potatoes for 
them. Scrub and halve six smooth 
potatoes, butter the skins, and place in 
a baking pan. Place a small pat of 
fresh sausage on each half and bake 
till the potato is tender, in a medium 
oven. Potato boats are attractive, 
served with cream sauce and gar- 
nished with parsley. 

Before I give you some variations to 
the mashed potato, I want. to tell you 
of a little trick I use when boiling old 
potatoes, to make them mealy. Just 
the last few minutes before the pota- 
toes are done add a teaspoon of vine- 
gar and the salt. It usually helps a 
lot, tho the result is somewhat de- 
pendent upon the type of potato you 
use. 

Mashed potatoes are usually good 
as long as you can mash them, and 
then sefve them hot. The difficulty 
arises when we have to wait. dinner. 
They will stay nice for some time if 
set in a pan of hot water, or they are 
delicious with beaten eggs added, and 
then. set in a slow oven to brown. If 
you have a creamed vegetable to serve 
with the potato (peas or asparagus are 
good with them). butter your muffin 
pans, fill each muffin ring with the 
potato-egg mixture, and shape a hol- 
low in each potato muffin with a 
spoon. Brush the top of each with a 
little egg and milk, and brown in the 
oven. Fill the hollow with the creamed 
vegetable and serve. These potato 
muffins are delicious as a supper dish 
and may be made from the dinner left- 
overs. 

There’s an old southern potato ,and 
cheese dish that’s’ particularly good 
when we have old potatoes to use. 
Boil six or eight medium sized pota- 
toes, drain, and put thru a ricer. But- 
ter a baking dish and put. in a layer of 
riced potatoes. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese, bits of butter, salt and pepper 
to taste. Then add another layer of 
potatoes and repeat the process, end- 
ing with grated cheese and a layer of 
bread crumbs. Pour over the dish 
one-fourth cup of melted butter and 
brown in a quick oven. 

If you've sweet potatoes 
you'll like these bacon crispies. 
the cooked potato and season 


tiresome, don’t 
routine of 


chopped meat 


to use 
Mash 
with 


salt, butter and pepper, and moisten 
with cream. Mold into a ball, wrap in 
a strip of bacon and brown in a hot 
oven. 

If you are serving more than your 
family and want to have some of the 
last minute hurry out of the way, then 
you'll like shoestring potatoes. Select 
long, slender potatoes, a medium-sized. 
one for each guest, pare and cut into 
one-fourth inch slices and then into 
one-fourth inch strips. Soak for one 
hour in cold water, drain and dry. Fry 
a few at a time until crisp and quite 


ARTME 


Qo» Bry 


brown. Drain and sprinkle with salt. 
Shoestring potatoes are easily warmed 
if they don’t set too long. Place them 
in a brown paper sack and warm them 
in a hot oven for a few minutes. They 
areespecially attractive served on the 
dinner plate with other vegetables. 

Perhaps you have other ways of 
dressing up your old potatoes. There 
really is no limit to their possibilities 
“because they are so mild in flavor and 
because they adapt themselves so 
readily to so many different methods 
of cooking. 








CHINA TALES 

















O WE not all remember and love 

the memory of our little dishes 
when we were little girls? Perhaps 
we have some of those doll dishes 
saved to this day. The childish love 
of the little blue and white tea set is 
but the forerunner of our mature love 
for pretty china. 

It is much more fun to wash pretty 
dishes, too, than just plain ones. And 
speaking of fun, I have found it a 
great pleasure to collect. old dishes— 
“antique china’—till now I have a 
corner cupboard full of copper luster 
pitchers, some silver and pink tuster, 
Wedgewood, several quaint old tea- 
pots, cups and saucers, and plates in 
mulberry or soft faded red, or old blue 
Staffordshire with their “picturesque 
views” of places 


dishes for a little party, and then what 
a time I have deciding just which I 
will use. The creamy, fat old teapot 
that I got on Nantucket Island, and 
the tall blue one I found in Washington 
both clamor for an outing—the pewter 
one I bought right here in Des Moines 
begs to be useful. It came from a 
farm home a few miles out. I wonder 
if there are not a great many nice 
old bits in our Wallaces’ Farmer 
homes that would be glad to be shown 
they are appreciated by having a party 
for them? 

Recently the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution here had a Historic 
Relics day, and there was a most in- 
teresting display of old china, pewter, 
silver, coverlets and books. Would 

it not be interest- 





here in the United 
States, but made in 
England to sell to 
the colonists. 

My old china is 
a constant joy to 
me, for as I look at 
it, and sometimes 


ing to have a neigh- 
borhood display? 
Bring out great 
grandmother's old 
luster jug. Great 
Aunt Sarah’s old 
blue plates, and 
great grandfather's 








use it, I recall the 

places where I got it. This 
plate with flowers of pink luster takes 
me to Bruges, a beautiful, quaint old 
town in Belgium. By it stands a prim- 
ly flowered old plate from Paris. and I 
rejoice that they reached home safely. 

There is the old blue willow plate 
(one can buy reproductions of that 
ware at the ten cent stores) that was 
given me a few years ago by a de- 
scendant of the Wallace family and 
once belonged in the old home called 
“The Leap,” on the river Baun in the 
north of Ireland. It brings to mind 
the cordial welcome given us as we 
‘visited those distant relatives and 
they took us to see the Glens of An- 
trim, the Giant’s Causeway and other 
beauty spots, nearby. 

Another old family plate bears the 
legend, “An oft removed tree, nor yet 
an oft removed family, ne’er throve so 
well as one that settled be.” 

By looking in my cupboard, I can be 
in Philadelphia,, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, across the seas, or may- 
be down on the farm in southern Iowa 
where I used to visit as a child. I 
now have some of those old blue 
plates from which I ate then. 

Sometimes I use nothing but old 


lovely 


sword, and give 
them a place of honor. Write a little 
card telling about each heirloom. Sto- 
ries of frontier life, the Civil and Mex- 
ican wars, will mean more to the chil- 
dren of today if one has some relics of 
great grand somebody in the family. 

Two of my young grandsons are 
very proud to be allowed to have their 
great grandfather’s sword which he 
had in the Mexican war, in their 
“museum.” 

The following verse printed on the 
side of a teapot made 140 years ago, 
now in a museum in London, is just as 
fitting, it seems to me, for the farmers 
of the middle west as in “Merrie Eng- 
land”: 


“May the mighty and great 
Roll in splendor and state; 
I envy them not, I declare it; 
I eat my own lamb, 
My chicken and ham, 
I shear my own sheep and I wear it. 


“T have lawns, I have bowers, 

I have fruits, I have flowers, 

The lark is my morning alarmer; 

So you jolly dogs now, 

Here’s to ‘God bless the plow,’ 

Long life and content to the farmer.” 
—M. B. W. 


Garden Chats 


E spirit of friendliness pervaded 

the flower exchange at a meeting 
of the Polk County Federation of 
Women’s Clubs a few weeks ago, 
About fifteen hundred plants were ex. 
changed or given outright. Just think 
what a boost. that will be to the flora] 
beauty of our country! 

What Polk county women have done 
is probably being done in other neigh. 
borhood garden clubs, and we would 
like to hear about it. Now is the time 
to be dividing, transplanting and ex. 
changing. Soon the plants will be too 
large, and the sun too hot. to’ make a 
happy transfer. 

Hardy annual seeds. such as corn 
flower, calliopsis, larkspur, sweet pea 
and pansy, may be sown in the cold 
frame or open ground any time from 
late March on. I had a present today 
of a lot of sturdy three-inch cornflower 
and larkspur plants which had self. 
sown. Tucked in here and there in 
the perennial border, they will brizht- 
en it all summer. 

Among the tender annuals’ which 
should not be sown in the open ground 
till all danger of frost is past, are zin- 
nias, marigolds, petunias, asters, 
sweet alyssum, ageratum, phlox drum- 
mondi and verbenas. 

After the seed is sown in well pre 
pared garden soil, cover with about 
four inches of fluffed-up excelsior and 
weigh down with branches of trees to 
keep the wind from blowing it away. 
Keep the soil moist but not wet. 

When the second set of leaves have 
formed on the plants, remove half the 
excelsior. After a few days I remove 
the rest, tho some prefer to leave it 
on to act as a mulch. If possible, 
choose a cloudy day for thinning and 
transplanting. Press the earth firmly 
about the roots, water, and seatter a 
mulch of dry soil around the plants. 
Protect with berry boxes thru the heat 
of the day, till the plants are estab- 
lished. By a lit@le watchful care in 
thinning, many plants may remain 
where they come up. If exceisior is 
not at hand, newspapers or burlap. 
spread over the seed bed during the 
days of germination, help to keep the 
surface from drying and forming a 
crust which is quite discouraging for 
the little plant to try to poke its leaves 
thru. After the plants are up, we must 
not forget to cultivate them, as much 
to form a dust mulch as to kill the 
weeds. 

The question of fertilizer is not so 
much of a problem in the country as 
in town. It pains me to have to par 
$4 for a little truck load of half black 
dirt and half rotted manure. A really 
good gardener has her own compost 
heap, where leaves, wood ashes, clip- 
pings and manure are piled and al- 
lowed to decompose together. 

Of the many ‘door vard roses,” there 
is one I would like particularly to rec 
ommend—the Tausendschoen, or, it 
plain English, “Thousand Beauties.” 
Next to the old fashioned yellow rose. 
I cherish my Tausendschoen, with its 
lovely. soft pink blossoms borne it 
such profusion. 

“Perhaps no word of six letters con: 
centrates so much human satisfaction 
as the word ‘garden’.”—M. B. W. 


N RS. LOTTIE UHLENHOPP., of 

Hampton, Iowa, will exchange 
mixed gladiolus bulbs, plants of achil- 
lea, Siberian iris and hardy chrysat- 
themum (lavender) for iris in rich 
colors, red peonies, Japanese iris, Re 
gal or Madonna lilies, lady slippers. 
climbing roses, hardy hibiscus, silver 
lace. vine, Canterbury bells, or any 
new shrubs or perennials. 
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Let your Corn SMalks 











Buy a 


























For homes with electric- 
ity, the Maytag is avail- 
able with electric motor. 








Gasoline or 
Electric Power 


The Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor 
is now in its fifteenth year. It is so 
simple and compact that it is inter- 
changeable with the electric motor by 
removing only four bolts. A step on 
the pedal starts it. All bearings are 
high-grade bronze. The carburetor has 
but one simple adjustment and is flood- 
proof. Bosch high-tension magneto and 
speed governor gives it a smooth, re- 
liable flow of power. 


Wri 
Use the 


be no cost, no obligation. 
Deferred payments you’ll never miss. 


keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, 


Hot Point Electric Appliance Co., 


John Chambers & Son, Ltd., Wellington—Auckland, N. y » 


Mleujlag Aluminum 





revenue for the corn grower, brings new money from a 
product until now considered waste—money for addi- 
tional home comforts and conveniences. 
Let your corn stalks buy a Maytag. It is practically the only power 
machine asked for by the farm wife. It is not a luxury because it saves 


her time that can be profitably spent with her children, with the 
chickens or in other useful ways. 


—— corn stalk paper industry opens a new source of 


The Maytag, with its seamless, cast-aluminum tub and gyrafoam 
action, changed the long, tiresome washday to a pleasant hour or two. 
It washes grimy overalls clean without hand-rubbing; washes the dainti- 
est garments hand carefully. 


The Maytag Roller Water Remover, an exclusive Maytag product, 
is the latest, safest and most thorough method of wringing. It has a 
flexible top roll and a hard bottom roll; wrings everything evenly dry. 
and spares the buttons. The drainplate reverses itself and the tension 
adjusts itself automatically to a thin handkerchief or a heavy blanket. 


for a trial 
washing. 


te or telephone the nearest Maytag dealer. 


Maytag for your next washing. There will 
If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t 





Newton, lowa 


Founded 1893 





WBZ.-A Boston, KDKA, 
Pittsburgh. WCAU, 
Philadelphia. WTAM, 
Cleveland. WLW, Cin- 
cinnati. KYW, Chicago, 
WCCO, Minneapolis. 

" KOIL, Omaha. KMBC, 
Kansas City. WBAP, Fort Worth. 
KGW, Portland. KFRC, SanFran- 
cisco. KNX, Los Angeles. KLZ, 
Denver. KSL, Salt Lake City. 
CFCA, Toronto, KMOX, St. Louis. 
WSR, Detroit. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 
515 Washington Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Maytag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Ltd., London, England 


<q 


Maytag Company of Australia—Sidney— Melbourne 


Over 50 stations now on the 
schedule; watch newspapers 
for date and hour. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





The Low Priced 
Quality Washer 


for Farm Homes 


Before you buy any washer investigate the VOSS. It 
is priced $5 to $30 less than other washers of com: 
parable quality 

The VOSS is 
has been 
wash the 





made in the “Farm Belt” (Iowa) and 
especially designed for farm service. It will 
heaviest, dirtiest garments, ‘yet you may 
safely entrust your daintiest clothing without fear of 
injury. It washes cleanly, quickly and economically 
anv and al! laundry, and with a minimum of effort on 
your part. 


Your VOSS Will 


Last a Lifetime 


hat goes into the making of a VOSS, from 

> Stratton gasoline engine to the 
hest quality. Your sturdy 
time of trouble free service. 





















VOSS wil gi 1a k 


. YT 

There is a Voss dealer nearby 
Visit him. He will explain the 12 big features that 
make the VOSS the best washer for the farm home 

I ket of the price you pay. 
1yancy Point” washing 
e which alone 
y of the VOSS. 












Send Coupon and we will mail you 
free, an interesting booklet, descrip. 
tive of VOSS Floto-Plane Washers. 

VOSS Floto-Plane 


Leh? 
ree motors Gre sO davduaodie, 


VOSS BROS.MFG.CO. 


DAVENPORZ .IGWA 


Washers, with 








FLOTO-PLANE WASHE 




















low Priced 
Quality Washer 


with Lifetime 
Copper Tub 

















Our Sabbath School Lesson ' 
By HENRY WALLACE i 


Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not slways app'y to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- | 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. < 





— 











The Early Ministry of 
Jeremiah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 12, 1929. Jeremiah, 1:1-10; 6: 
10, 11; 8:18; 9:2; 26:1-24. Printed— 
Jeremiah, 1:6-10; 26:8-15.) 


“Then said I, Ah, Lord Jehovah! be- 
hold, I know not how to speak; for I 
amachild. (7) But Jehovah said unto 
me, Say not, I am a child; for to 
whomsoever I shall send thee thou 
shalt. go, and whatsoever I shall com- 
mand thee thou shalt speak. (8) Be 
not afraid because of them; for I 
am with thee to deliver thee, saith Jeho- 
vah. (9) Then Jehovah put forth his 
hand, and touched my_mouth; and Je- 
hovah said unto me, Behold, I have 
put my words in thy mouth: (10) see, I 
have this day set thee over the nations 
and over the kingdoms, to pluck up 
and to break down and to destroy and 
to overthrow, to build and to plant. 

“And it came to pass when Jeremiah 
had made an end of speaking all that 
Jehovah had commanded him to speak 
unto all the people, that the priests 
and the prophets and all the people 
laid hold on him, saying, Thou shalt 
surely die. (9) Why hast thou proph- 
esied in the name of Jehovah, saying, 
this house shall be like Shiloh, and 
this city shall be desolate, without in- 
habitant? And all the y 
gathered unto Jeremiah in the house 
of Jehovah. (10) And when the 
princes of Judah heard these 
they came up from the k 
unto the house of Jehovah; and they 
sat in the entry of the new gate of Je- 





yeople were 


hinged 
things, 


house 












hovah’s house. (11) 1en spake the 
priests and the proph unto the 
princes and to all the ople, saying, 
This man is worthy of death; for he 
hath prophesied against this city, 
ye have heard with vour ears. 

Then spake Jeremiah unto all 





princes and to all the people, savi 
Jehovah sent. me to prophesy ag t 
this house and against this city all the 
words that ye have heard. (13) Now 
therefore amend your ways and your 
doings, and obey the voice of Jehovah 
your God; and Jehovah will repent him 
of the evil that he hath pronounced 
against you. (14) But as for me, be- 
hold, I am in your hand: do with me 
as is good and right in your eyes. (15) 
Only know ye for certain that, if ve 
put me to death, ye i 





will bring inno- 
cent blood upon yourselves, and upon 
this city, and upon the inhabitants 
thereof; for of a truth Jehovah hath 
sent me unto you to speak all these 
words in your ears.” 

When the young Josiah, twenty years 
old, was getting down to the serious 
business of his life, that of wiping out 
the idolatry of his father Amon and 
his grandfather Manasseh and re-es- 
tablishing the worship of Jehovah, 
young Jeremiah was beginning his ca- 
reer as a prophet in his little native 
town of Anathoth. His father was a 
priest, but his residence would indi- 
cate that he belonged to the line of 
Abiathar, who was deposed from the 
priesthood by Solomon and therefore 
his descendants had but little influ- 
ence. Jeremiah was a very young 
man; calls himself a mere child (Jere- 
miah, 1:6). He must have been very 
young, for his ministry outlasted the 
kingdom, which came to its end forty- 
one years afterwards and, according to 
tradition, he died by stoning in Tah- 
penhes in Egypt many years after- 
ward. It is quite significant that the 
reform measures, both political and re- 
ligious, had as their most prominent 
and powerful exponents two very 
young men, neither of them much if 





any beyond their majority. Vithont 
much doubt they had as their advis 
one of the most remarkable women of 
any age, Huldah the prophetess (‘tha 
wife of a high temple and 
royal official), to whom in the great 
crises of his and the nation’s history 
Josiah could send a royal commissio 
to inquire what was the will of the 
Lord (II Kings, 22:14-20). 

Jeremiah was one of those rare 
young men who combine a very tender 
heart and great sympathy for distres 
and suffering with profound convic- 
tions and the dauntless courage w 
shrinks from no personal 
while in the path of duty. His was the 
hard ‘lot of a man whose mission it 
was to “pluck up and to break dow 
to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant,” knowing all the time 
that his message would be disregardei 
and that nothing he could say or do 
would in the end save the nation fron 
suffering which ! 


perhaps 








suffe 











he describes in his 
book of Lamentations: “For behold, [ 
have made thee this day a fortified 
city, and an iron pillar, and brazen 
walls, against the kings of Judah, 
against the princes thereof, against 
the priests thereof, and against t} 
people of the land. And they shall 
fight against thee; and they shall 
prevail against. thee: for I am wit 
thee, saith Jehovah, to deliver thee.” 
(Jeremiah, 1:18-19.) 

Unfortunately, Jeremiah did 1 
commit his prophecies to writing until 
about twenty-two years after he began 
to prophesy, and when he did he i 
not place them in chronological order 
It is not difficult, however, to detect 
in some of the earliest chapters proph- 
ecies or sermons that must have been 
worked over and over again until in 
style and finish and dramatic effect 
they equal the most finished produc- 
tions of the prophet Isaiah. 

fis residence, for a time at 
was in his native town of Anathoth. 
is not surprising that the old priests— 
for it. was a priestly town—could 
stand the sermons—for such they re 
ly were—of the voung preacher, In 
none of the prophets do we find a 
more thoro dissection of the evils of 
the time than in some of what we take 
to be the earlier prophecies. He 
charged the priests with not knowing 
the Scriptures; the prophets with 
prophesying by Baal. He unmasked 
vices of both men and women in words 
that would not be printable today. He 
declared they could not find a man 
even in the capital city who would tell 
the truth or execute justice; that the 
prophets prophesied falsely, and that 
the priests held their power thru the 
backing of these prophets: and, worse 
than all, that the people loved to have 
it so. 

It is not much wonder, therefore, 
that the people of Anathoth deter- 
mined to drive Jeremiah out of town: 
in point of fact, entered into a con- 
spiracy to kill him in case he kept on 
prophesying in the name of the Lord; 
and he was forced to leave and go 10 
Jerusalem. This was probably 
after the book of the law (sometimes 
called the covenant) which in ali prob- 
ability was the lost book of Deuteron- 
omy, was found during the cleansing 
of the temple. In fact, it was whilk 
urging the people of his native town 
to obey this book of the law, that h 
was forced to flee. This was in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Josiah. 

For the next thirteen years Jeremiah 
seems to have lived in peace under the 
protection of the king. He did not. look 
upon Josiah’s reforms as permanent, 
however. Reforms urged by the gov- 
ernment, enforced by power and with- 
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t the real moral support of the peo- 
>» never are. You can not make peo- 
nle pious by any sort of legislation. 
islation at best can voice effective- 
only the convictions of the majority 
of the better class of people. When 
they pointed to their burnt offerings 
ryemiah could say to them: The Lord 
nothing to you about burnt offer- 
es when he brought you out of Egypt, 
t insisted on right living. When in 
yesponse to his appeals they pointed 
io the temple of Jehovah as their safe- 
cuaid, he told them that the temple 
would prove no help to them in time of 
ble; nothing but heart obedience 
would answer, and in that they were 
conspicuously lacking. 

Jeremiah’s troubles began when Jo- 
siah—from what motives it does not. 
appear—warred against} Pharaoh-ne- 
coh. king of Egypt, when the latter be- 
ean his campaign against Assyria, and 
fell at the battle of Megiddo. Three 
years later the decisive battle of Car- 
chemish between Egypt and Assyria 
practically decided the fate of Judah. 
We hear nothing about him in the 
three months reign of Jehoahaz. It 
was at the beginning of the reign of 
Jehoiakim that the trial which is the 
subject. of the lesson occurred. He 
was specifically instructed in one of 
the early years of his reign to make a 
visit to the temple and speak to the 
assembled worshipers “all the words 
that I command thee. Diminish not a 
word.” 

The substance of his message was 
that. if they would not hearken to God 
and walk in His law thru the proph- 
ets, they should be made like Shiloh 
and the city a curse to all the nations 
of the earth. The city of Shiloh seems 
to have been destroyed, but we can 
find no record of its destruction in the 
historie books. When he was thru 
with his sermon, which was no doubt 
a repetition of the previous discus- 
sions that he had made of the morals 
of the people, the priests, 
land judges, there seems to have been 
a mob, during which Jeremiah was 
seized and threatened with death. At 
later date there evidently was a trial 
and formal charges made, the charge 
yeing that he prophesied the destruc- 
tion of the city. There seems to have 
been a great gathering of his enemies 
is trial. He was tried for treason 
against the nation. There was no an- 
swer to his charges of moral delin- 
juency, to which the people had been 
accustomed for eighteen years and 
more. 

It will be noticed that this charge of 
treason was preferred by the priests 
and the prophets. We should have ex- 


tro. 


if 
















at th 


pected it to come from the judges, 
otherwise known as the princes. All 
this shows that the words of Jeremiah 
kot under their hides; that they them- 


selves knew that his words were true, 


but in hypocrisy, in order to close his 
mouth, they preferred the charge of 
treason; and looking at it in one way, 


it is not much wonder that. they pre- 
erred this charge. For Jeremiah had 
‘ted over and over again that the 


yredic 





‘ingdom would be destroyed; that As- 
Syria, of which Babylon was the capi- 
fal, would eventually destroy Jerusa- 
em and carry the people into a strange 
and on account of their many sins and 
iniquities. It was just as if a southern 
ee ‘her during our Civil war had pre- 


( the conquest of the south by the 
bec ple of the north. 
\t that time there were in Jerusa- 
°o factions: the Egyptian faction 
‘nd the Assyrian faction. It was ap- 
that unless the people would 
emselves under the care of Jeho- 
and live lives worthy of Him, 
he nation must be conquered by one 
the other. Word came of this mob 
nd the charges that had been pre- 


erred 


d to the princes, who seem to 





mit t 





oe been acting as judges. They 
ad been in session in the king’s 
house or palace; and so they at once 





up into. the assembly and sat 
in the entry of the new gate. 
le charge was formally made that 
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€ had prophesied against the city; 


fremiah was worthy to die because | 
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A Paint of Lasting Satisfaction 


T PAYS to use good paint, whether you are painting your 
home or your farm buildings. More labor and time is required to apply 
poor paint than to apply good paint because poor paint is harder to 
apply, requires more gallons for the job and makes more frequent painting 
For 58 years, Minnesota Paints have maintained their reputation 
You can be sure of the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical painting job on your home by using Minnesota House Paint and on 
your farm buildings by using 


Minnesota Barn Paint 


It contains proportionately as much linseed oil as Minnesota House Paint 
.-. and linseed oil is the ingredient that gives paint greater protective and 
We make the linseed oil as well as the paint ... our own 
pure Minnesota Linseed Oil, pressed from Northwestern flax. 
paint is expensive to use. Buy Minnesota Barn Paint and save money. 


There is a special Minnesota Paint and Varnish for every paintable surface—inside or outside. Let the 
nearest Minnesota Paint dealer advise you as to the kind that will best meet your requirements. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil 


1115 So. 3rd St., 





Cheap barn 


Paint Company 
Minneapolis, Minn, 











that it was not necessary to prove it, 
had heard it over and over 
again. 

Jeremiah 
very brief, 
not deny the allegations. 
himself by saying that the Lord, 
God whom they profess to serve, 
had always been with them when t 
walked according to His ways, 
sent him to prophesy against this 
house and against this city all the 
words that ve have heard. In other 
words: This thing is not personal 
with me. I am simply voicing the 
word of the Lord. Jeremiah takes ex- 
actly the position which every true 
preacher must. He must voice what 
he believes to be the will of God, must 
apply the principles of the religion 
which he professes to the sins and 
evils of his time. Herein lies the 
strength of any man, whether he be a 
preacher or private individual. He 
must voice the deepest convictions of 
his heart and be prepared, as Jeremiah 
was, to take the consequences. 

He gives a practical turn to his ad- 
dress. He says to the princes them- 
Mend your ways and your 
doings and obey the voice of the Lord. 


then makes his defense, 
but to the point. He does 
He justifies 
the 
who 
hey 
had 


| 





their power to condemn you; danger- 
ous business, Jeremiah! and one 


required courage that comes only from 


sincere and deep convictions. For the 
princes or judges were equally guilty 
with the people; and he tells them 


what he had told the people in the ser- 
mon for preaching which he was ar- 
rested: You must reform; and prom- 
ised that if they did so the Lord would 
repent. Him of the evil He had pro- 
nounced against them and against the 
nation. Now, he says, as for me, you 
gan do with me just as you please; 
but you may know this, that if you put 
me to death, you shall bring innocent 
blood upon yourselves and upon the 
city and the people. For I am telling 
you the simple truth: The Lord sent 
me to speak all these words in your 
ears. 

This, of course, is but a brief report 
of the trial; but the princes after re- 
tiring (probably to make up their opin- 
ion), render their verdict, and tell the 
priests and prophets: “This man is 
not worthy to die;” for no matter what 
he has said he has spoken to us in 
the name of the Lord our God. A just 
and righteous judgment. Most of the 


| elders agreed with this judgment and 


Preaching to the judges who have it in | cited precedents to confirm it. 


that | 
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Largest Stock in America 


SELEC >T your new Hart, 
Boots, Shirts,Chaps,etc , 
from our handsome Fali 
Catalog. Big values in rea} 
Cowboy equipment 
Satisfadtion Guaranteed. 


STOCKMAN-FARMER SUPPLY CO. 
1629 Lawrence St, Denver, Colo, 







Write today for free 
catalog. See thenew 
styles of Stetsons. 








Raise Pullets 
that Make You Money 


HE way Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash builds deep- 

bodied, broad-backed productive pullets is simply the 
result of the formula, and feeding methods, that have been 
developed by The Quaker Oats Company. The base of this 
great feed is oatmeal,and as everybody knows there’s noth- 
ing better than oatmeal for building up young bodies. 


But the oatmeal is only a part of the story—to it are added 
essential proteins, minerals, and vitamin-laden substances 
that grow big birds with capable frames, with healthy, vig- 
orous organs and flesh. 


Pullets raised on Quaker Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash are excep- 
tionally good layers. They lay large eggs with good firm shells. 


The cod liver meal in Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash insures that 
the bird’s blood is kept in the very best condition. The birds 
are not anaemic—they are bigger and stronger and better 
able to withstand the strain of | heavy egg production. See 
your Quaker Dealer. 








In a test conducted at Liberty 
Villa Farm, fifty pullets raised on 
oatmeal feeds produced 626 eggs 
in their first 28 days ef egg record. 
Fifty pullets raised on the same 
rations—except for the substitu- 
tion of cornmeal fer oatmeal— 
produced 72 eggs in the same 
period. Oatmeal builds pullets of 
the laying type; well-developed, 
healthy birds that want to work. 


Quaker 


FUL-O-PEP 
GROWING MASH 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


A BAAA N 


BUY QUAKER FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


La A BA EB 





Cornmeal 
72 Eggs 


Oatmeal 


626 Eggs 
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Killing Worms in Poultn 


Keep the Young Flock on Clean Ground 


By Dr. W. A. BILLINGS 


a for the worms. Much has been 
- been written about the internal 
parasites of chickens. In fact, they 
have been so highly advertised the 
last year or two that almost every 
other letter one receives from farm- 
| ers refers to this trouble. In a great 
many instances the presence of the 
| worms is, no doubt, imaginary. There 


| is no doubt, 


that intestinal worms are 
more often seen today than a few 
years back. 

As a general thing, worms do not 
cause a great deal of harm in adult 
birds. I do not mean to give the im- 
pression that they don’t have worms. 
A lot of them do, but. they are not us- 
ually seriously affected by them. 

If you will stop for a moment and 


| think over the worm situation in gen- 


eral I think you will see the situation 
in its true light. In the dog family, 
isn’t it. the pups you always expect to 
be wormy? In sheep it is customary 
to find the greatest damage done to 
the lambs. An old horse doesn’t often 


| die of worms, but colts very often do. 


|} most any 


applies to swine. Al- 
earries along quite 


The same thing 
old hog 


| a few large round worms and gets to 


and even as young as three or 
| weeks. 





market in good condition too. Never- 
theless about 90 per cent of the losses 
occur among the pigs under six 
months old. 

My object in bringing in these other 
cases is simply to make clear the idea 
that worms are primarily a trouble of 
young birds. The most of the trouble 
comes before the first of September. 
Symptom No. 1, then, is the age of the 
bird—usually under five months of age 
four 
the birds do not seem 
to keep growing as they should. There 
are not many deaths at first. The 
birds get. thin and they may have a be- 
draggled appearance. Frequently they 
become so weak as to want to squat or 
lie down. They sometimes refer to 
this resting position as paralysis. I do 


Next, 


| not believe it is a true paralysis at all, 


but more of a general weakness or 
loss of pep. You may notice worms or 
parts of worms in the droppings. More 
often you don’t. These few symptoms 
may aid you toward a sensible guess 
of worms. 

The proper thing to do now is to kill 
ene of these birds and open it. Take 
out the intestines and string them out 
in a straight line on an old newspa- 
per. Then with a pair of small scis- 
sors start in at the top end and cut 
the intestines from end to end. If the 
worms are here you will surely see 
them. Just one worm is nothing to get 
agitated about. If there are a half 
dozen or more nice, big, round worms 
tied up in a knot and obstructing the 
passage of food thru the intestines, 
then you have solved your riddle. Or 
they may be tape worms. These are 
the two common varieties found in the 
main part of the intestines. 


Three Varieties of Worms 


To most people, a worm is just a 


| worm, but there is a lot more than 


that. Some of them have a fascinating 
life history. I will tell you a little 
about how they make their living and 
see whether you will agree with me. 
There are three common varieties of 
worms that affect chickens, namely, 
the round worm, the tape worm and 
the caecum worm. 

As you know, worms lay eggs—mil- 
lions of them. The round worm is no 
exception to this rule. When the worm 
egg is first passed out, from the chick- 
en with the manure, it is not abie to 
cause any trouble because it has not 
been incubated. That is true of any 
egg, is it not? Don’t forget this point 
—the eggs must. go thru an incubation 
period. 

The eggs that pass ont, therefore, 
lay about the floor of the henhouse or 





| female worm is the bigger of the tw 


| the worm family. 


| affects 


about the yards and after about thr 
weeks, if the weather is favorapy 
they hatch out partially. Now, the; 


| it is spring, some hen comes along ay 


eats a lot of these incubated eggs ay 
swallows them. They go down in 
the intestines and here they j 
hatching and crawl out of their shej 





| the same as a baby chick might. ya 


be you didn’t know it, but.-worms , 
tually nurse. Yes they do! They, 
tach themselves to the inside lining 
the intestines and hang on, suckiy 
food until they are weaned. From her 
on they paddle their own canoe ap 
grow up to be adult worms in aboy 
two months. 

As stated before, the worm eggs th 
are swallowed by the older birds 
very little damage. It is the yon 
ones that fall easy prey to worms. Th 
secret of preventing round worm 
ease is to keep your young chicke 
away from old birds and the old chic 
en runs until they are about thra 
months old. After that time they mg 
swallow hundreds of worm eggs wit 
no visible effects. 








Treatment for Tape Worms 


The adult round worm may he 2 
inch to three inches long. It. is whit 
and sharp pointed on each end. Ty 





and besides that does all the damazd 
The male doesn’t amount to mich 

After you have mad 
sure that it is the round worm whi 
your flock, the treatment j 
simple. The old style treatment wa 
to put a pound of tobacco dust in fift 
pounds of mash and feed daily for tw 
weeks. This isn’t so good because th 


| ones that need the treatment the m 


| haven’t ambition enough 





| trouble. 


to eat t 
mash and the husky birds get all ti 
treatment. The modern way is to us 
nicotine sulphate capsules and gi 
each bird a pill. The birds do n 
have to be starved or physicked afte 
ward. 

The other common worm found i 
the intestine is the tape worm. Iti 
much more vicious of the two. It is 
lot harder to pry loose, too. There a 
three kinds of tape worms but we wi 
discuss all three at the same tim 
The life history of the tape worm 
very interesting. The adult tape worm 
lay eggs in much the same manner 
the round worm. The eggs pass 0! 
on the ground and are eaten by thi 
common house fly. The worm deve 
ops inside the fly and the young chic 
ens eat the flies and, therefore. 
turn become infested with the youn 
tape worm which soon grows up in ti 
intestines. If large numbers of flie 
are eaten, the ‘more worms develop. 

Who of you has not seen youn 
chickens chasing flies all over ti 
barnyard? They are just looking f 
This does not mean that 
flies carry tape worms—just thos 
flies that have eaten the tape wo 
eggs or larvae. The moral of all thi 
is to keep the flies away from t 


young birds until they are thre 
months old—the birds, I mean. Aft 
that time the danger is slight. Sot 


| people suggest that. fly screens 





placed about the brooder yards but 
do not believe this is practical on 0 
average farm. 

Tape worms are blood suckers. Thé 
have biting and sucking mouth par 
They hang on to the inside of the i 
testinal wall and get. their nouris 
ment this way. Tape worms are W 
in color and threadlike and made 
segments or links. They may be se 
eral inches long and when present 
large numbers look like a mass 
knotted or snarled thread. The m 
advocated treatment at present is 
use of the drug kamala. it should 
be given to very young birds, that 
birds a month or six weeks of age. 4 
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dose for an adult or over half grown 
bird is a gram. This drug can be pur- 
chased in capsule form. In small birds 
a half capsule is enough. Try out one 
or two birds on this dose. If it causes 
no ill effects, proceed with the oth®rs. 

The third worm that infests chick- 
ens is the caecal worm. This worm, so 
far as we know, does not. seem to harm 
chickens a great deal. It lives in the 
“blind gut” or appendix, which is that 
two-pouched: appendage at the lower 
end of the intestines. This worm has 
a direct life history. The adult lays 
the eggs. These pass out in the drop- 
pings and hatch in the soil in about 
They are then reswal- 
lowed by another healthy chicken and 


proceed to grow up the same as the 


others. While this worm does little 
or no damage to chickens, it plays a 
very important part in the transmis- 
sion of blackhead, a leading disease of 
turkeys. The worm carries the germ 
of blackhead and when the turkey gets 
infested with the caecal worm of chick- 
ens, it is sure to come down with 
blackhead disease. That is the reason 
for keeping turkeys away from chick- 
ens. Treatment for caecal worms is 
not successful. 

We have learned that worms affect 
young birds most if not always. The 
sane way to handle this problem is 
to use a movable brooder house. Set 
it up at some distance from the old 
yards and on clean ground. Move the 





| house onee every two weeks. Keep 
The Baby Chick says: 
“A spadeful of 
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| ed now it is apt to continue. 
| fall buyers of poultry started to buy 


bluegrass sod put in 
the well-lighted part 
of our brooder 
makes us as happy 
as a circus does the 
children. When 
we must be kept in 
for a few days be- 
cause of a cold snap 
or rainy weather, a 
chunk of sod helps 
pass the time away most effeet- 
ively.” 














the young flock away from the old 
buildings and yards for three months 
and you will never have trouble with 
worms. 


Meaty Birds Wanted for 
Broilers 


The early broiler market is more 
discriminating in price than later in 
the season. Last year during June the 
quotation on express receipts of 
Barred Plymouth Rock broilers on the 
New York market was 40.78 cents per 
pound, while for Rhode Island Reds 
the average price was 33.8 cents and 
Leghorns 26 cents per pound. This 
was a variation of almost 8 cents be- 
tween two different classes of Ameri- 
ean chickens while the Leghorn broil- 
ers were worth almost 15 cents less 
per pound than the Rocks. 

In speaking of this difference in the 
market, T. H. Heitz of the United 
States bureau of agricultural econom- 





ies, emphasizes that the sooner buyers | 


pass this difference in price back to 
the producer, the sooner the producer 
will learn to produce what is most de- 
sired by the market. 

In a lesser degree the same thing ap- 
plies to all classes of market poultry 
and eggs. 











So long as cull chickens or | 


dirty eggs can be sold at the same | 


price as No. 1 birds or clean, fresh 
eggs, there is little if any incentive for 
the producer to improve his product. 
When he gets the legitimate spread be- 
tween the different classes of product, 
it will not take him long to ascertain 
which pay the greater returns. 


Reports from produce buyers over 


the state indicate that more are buy- 
ing eggs on grade this spring then 
ever before. This is a step in the right 
direction. There is not the spread be- 
tween different grades of eggs during 
the spring that will be found later in 
the season, but if the grading is start- 
Last 
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t’s just plain being human 


to neglect little things! 
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ECAUSE PILOT 
BRAND OYSTER 
SHELLcostssolittle, 

its value as a money-maker is 

often overlooked. It is just as 
necessary in the daily-ration as 





gain of only 50 eggs per hen 
at 3¢ per egg, is the result of 
its feeding; each hen would 
then earn an extra $1.50 at a 




















cost of but 3c. 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 
is the most profitable thing 
you buy for your birds. Each 
bag of PILOT BRAND contains 
nothing but egg shell material 


good grain, mash and water. 


This is well to remember—the 
cost of feeding PILOT BRAND 
to your laying hens is about 3¢ 
per hen for a whole year. —properly sized, no dirt, waste, 
It will produce from poisonous matter or 
50 to 60 eggs per hen rat gathering odor. 
Demand PILOT 


BRAND—it is always 


more than if you 
didn’t feed it. 


Let’s say an average best. 





FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 








gE i 10 Big Vigorous. 










PureBred.FarmRangeChichy 
To Introduce Famous “Money-Maker” Strain 


Remarkable Short-time Offer! To ev ery person who answers this ad 
will be given 10 genuine “Money-Maker” chicks with your order for 100 
or morée chicks placed by May 15. Investigate! Write NOW! 


Our “Money-Maker” chicks are the best we ever raised in 14 years 
hatehing. All pure-bred, farm range, heavy laying matings headed by 
vigorous, true-to-type males. They’ll impart vigor and size to 
your flock and increase egg yield. Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Rocks, Anconas, Orpingtons, Brahmas. Shipped postpaid. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. BWD free. Expert custom hatching 
only 2'%2c per egg. Newest Smith incubators. Doubled capacity. 

FREE BOOK! How to proift with poultry. New, low prices. 


9c and up. Free chicks with early orders. peed 


FRANKLIN Y HATCHERY, counciL. BLUFFS,» 10WA 





“T these LOW PRICES 







No need to tie up your money weeks in_ advance. Only $1.00 per 100 d 
Balance seven days before shipment. Prom pt delivery--you get Let wn w you want - 106 
per n ve, paid. Our stock represents the cream of high record laying strains. A 
peop? laving ga fatte a auickly, ori > bis. sien bodiale tc cat aaal “dean 
from ad or write for vane CATALOG. Bank R nae Giuiuahba ~ 

4 " 1090 = { 100 500 1090 
White Leghorns... $10. ‘Co $50. 00 $100.00 | Wh. Plymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Brown Leghorns 10.00 50.00 100.00 BuffPlymouth Rocks 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Rhode Island Reds. 11.00 55.09 110.00 | Buff Orpingtons ..... 12.00 60.00 120.00 
Brd. Plymouth Rocks 11.00 55.00 110.00 | Assorted . 9.00 45.00 90.00 


BELL HATCHERY, Box B, 


CHICKS of 200 585 


DON N ELLSON. IOWA 


> Quality 








At Cost of Special prices on large orders. — PE 
Ordinary Chicks Utitity Ege ba Be a ay 

We breed for laying BREED NAME Strain Strain Straim 

eapacity 200 eggs | White, Sy ry Leghorna......... $10.00 $13.00 $16 = 
and up yearly. State Anconas Rocks 11.00 14.0 17.0 
Accredited. 100% | Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 12.00 15.00 18.00 

live delivery. Cata- | S. L. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 12.00 15.00 13.00 

og Free. Light Bra h 5.00 18.08 21.00 

sorted, Heavy Assorted per $10. Order from this 
MISSOURI POULTEY FARMS, Box 42 at COLUMBIA. 10. 








$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS | 


You can do the same with our 300 egg biood line TANCRED strain. “The World's G 
Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Catalog and Poultry Guide free. Leghane ie 
22 years. Prompt Shipment. EGGLAND FARM, Box W. MT. VERNON, IOWA 











GO ON A RELIABILITY TOUR 
Look through the Want Ads. Wallaces’ Farmer 
classified advertisers are reliable 
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Wonderful Success 
In Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses in raising 
baby chicks. We will let Mrs. Rhoades 
tell her experience in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days 
old, began to die by the dozens. I tried 
different remedies and was about dis- 
couraged with the chicken business. 
Finally I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of. their 
Walko Tablets to be used in the drink- 
ing water for baby chicks. It’s just the 
only thing to keep the chicks free from 
disease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks and never lost a single chick 
after the first dose.’— Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Danger of Infection Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of con- 
taminated drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure 
water. Drinking vessels harbor germs 
and ordinary drinking water often be- 
comes contaminated and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and 
can cause the loss of half or two-thirds 
your hatch before you are aware. Don’t 
wait until you lose your chicks. Take 
the “stitch in time that saves nine.” 
Remember, that in every hatch there is 
the danger of some infected chicks. 
Don’t let these few infect your entire 
flock. Give Walko Tablets in all drink- 
ing water for the first two weeks and 
you won’t lose one chick where you lost 
dozens before. These letters prove it: 





Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: es 
used to lose a great many of the little 
downy fellows, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 22, Waterloo, Iowa, for 
their Walko Tablets for use in the 


drinking water of baby chicks. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White 
Wvyandottes and never lost one or had 
one sick after using the Tablets and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.” 
‘iC. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 





You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko Tablets entirely 
at our risk—postage prepaid—so you 
can see for yourself what a wonder- 
working remedy it is when used in the 
drinking water for baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proved 





—that it will stop your losses and 
double, treble, even quadruple your 
profits. Send 50c for a package of 


Walko Tablets (or $1.00 for extra large 


box )—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You’ll find you won't 
lese one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
meney promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever 


used. The Pioneer National Bank, the 
cldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
Iowa, stands back of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 22 
Waterloo, lowa 








SELL YOUR SURPLUS 
With a Want Ad—— 












—Before thechickensperch, 

Only a small paint brush and 

a can of “‘Black Leaf 40”’ are 

needed. While chickens roost, fumes are slowly released 

and penetrate the feathers; killing lice. Eliminates in- 

dividual handling of birds. _Ask your dealer or write us. 
Corp., Inc., Louisvill 


Tebacco By-Products & e, an 


‘Black Leaf 40° 





‘Kills Poultry Lice 


| This mite is a relative. 
| contagious. 





found this Com- | 





on grade in many localities. All of 
these facts indicate that in the future 
it will pay the producer to develop 
fowls and eggs that will grade high 
on the market. 





Scaly Leg Treatment 


Scaly 


leg is a common thing seen | 


on many farms. The name comes from | 


the condition produced in the course 
of the disease. Scaly leg is caused by 
a mite which belongs to the same fam- 
ily as the mange mite. You have heard 
of mange in dogs and cattle, 


It seldom causes death, 
but makes the bird’s feet and legs sore 
and does not look very attractive. In 
some instances, it is so bad that the 
bird looks as tho she had a pair of 
boots on. The mite burrows deep 


certainly. | 
The disease is | 


down under the scales of the feet and 


legs. After the mites become numer- 
ous enough, 
and produce that characteristic scaly 
appearance, 

If the bird affected is only a scrub 
hen, cut its head off and eat it for 
the next meal. Otherwise, it will in- 
fect many others. Treatment can be 
tried if the bird is good enough to war- 
rant the effort. First soak the feet 
in warm soap and water. Then re- 
move the scales by scraping with the 
blade of an old knife in much the same 
way as scaling a fish. When clean, 
apply tincture of iodine or kerosene to 





The Baby Chick says: 

“If you use a coal 
burning stove, don’t 
make the mistake 
of using one with a 
small coal capacity. 
You might not 
wake up in the mid- 
dle of the night 
during the cold 
snap and as a re- 
sult the fire would 
get too low or go 
some of us chilled or 

Anyhow, a trip to the 
brooder house at 1 or 2 a. m. isn’t 
a nice job for hard working men or 
women.” 





with 
smothered. 


out, 











the affected parts. Remember, the 
mites are deep down under the scales 
and they must first be removed.—W. 
A. Billings. R 


Summer Pullet § Shelter 


If pullets are to be raised free from 
worms, as well as such diseases as tu- 
berculosis, they must be raised on 
clean ground, away from old birds. 
Often the biggest handicap of such 
treatment. is the lack of suitable 
houses for use on range. In some cases 
the brooder houses are used to meet 
this emergency, being hauled to the 
edge of the corn field or other suit- 
able location. 

Some producers need to build a 
cheap but practical house for housing 
the pullets. An open house is suggest- 
ed by the Massachusetts Agricultural 


they force the scales out | 





College as a means of meeting this sit- | 


uation. Their house is seven feet long 
by eight and one-half feet wide. 
only two and one-half feet high at the 
eaves, but the roof makes the height 
in the center about. four feet. A wide 
roof is made, which extends out over 
the house for about eighteen inches in 
all directions, thus giving 
protection in case of rain. 

The sides of the building are made 
of one-inch mesh wire. A door is built 
in one end and roosts are placed on 
both sides. A wire floor is made of 
the one-inch mesh wire in order that 
that the pullets will not get down into 
the droppings. 

Modifications of this building may 
be constructed on many farms without 
much expense. They are useful in 
providing protection and at the same 
time allowing the pullets a cool house 
during the growing season. The wire 
floor, when accompanied with frequent 


additional 


It is | 





moving of the house, will aid in pre- | 


venting disease, 
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y gained and sustained on 
merit 1s never shared 


I ie is only natural that the “plus values” which you 
find in Red Top, should have made it the leader in 
the steel post field. Its outstanding advantages are 
responsible for your seeing in actual service so many 
more Red Tops than other brands—they have kept 
Red Top ahead of all other steel posts coming onto the 
market later. 

Proof of Red Top leadership and the preference 
which exists for it is found in the year after year pur- 
chases of such hard, critical buyers as the leading rail- 
roads, the United States government and thousands 
upon thousands of practical and successful farmers 
who insist upon “‘plus’’ values and who, finding them, 
are hesitant to change. 

You know the Red Top will give satisfaction. It has 
to. Itis guaranteed todoso. And it’s a post of known 
value, backed by a record for continuous, satisfactory 
service in the fence line dating back many, many years. 























So if you are to get the most fence post value for 
your money, be sure to exercise the same care in your 
selection of steel posts as you do in deciding upon 
other important farm equipment and improvements. 


i ire Me Ko) 0) 


GUARANTEED 


hoy ¢ =1-3 Ml of 1 ot el-h a 


Compare fence post values before you buy. Of 
what steel is the post made? How is it con- 
structed? Is it easiest to drive and install? Will 
the finish protect it from rust and assure long 
life? Is it sturdy? Will it permanently hold the 
wire in position? Will it prolong the useful life of 
the fence it supports? Does the method of fas- 
tening the fence permanently insure against the 
fence slipping up or down? 

Considered from these important angles your choice 
is bound to be the improved Red Top Double Strength 
Studded Tee. 


Talk to Your Red Top Dealer Now 


He will be glad to help you work out economically a plan to 
add the new fence and repair the old fence lines which you 
need to stop waste and increase the return on your investment. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


In St. Louis 


HOTEL MAYFAIR 


In the center of business, theatre 
and shopping district—with a 
quiet, exclusive atmosphere and 
unusual features that make it 
decidedly an hotel of distinction. 


8th and St. Charles 


HEISS HOTEL SYSTEM 
OWNERS AND OPERATORS 
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Service Bureau 


Robbed His Friend 


When young Roy Wilcox stole a 
watch, a diamond ring and other arti- 
des from the home of his benefactor, 
Ed Howell, of near Long Grove, Iowa, 
last fall, he attempted to dispose of 
his loot locally. But quick action on 
the part of Mrs. Viola M. Nelson, oil 
station proprietor, Dewitt, to 
whom Wileox offered the ring for sale, 
thwarted his plan, and as a result Wil- 
cox iS now serving eight months and 
fifteen days in the Scott county jail, 
and Mrs. Nelson has received our $50 
reward as offered. Ed Howell is a 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau mem- 
ber, and his sign was properly posted 
at the time of the theft. 

When the Howells, returning from 
an outing, discovered the robbery, they 

















Iowa, 











They got behind the wheel - + got 
the facts » + and bought Buicks 





“My 1929 Buick is the 























on immediately warned highway gas sta- 
tions, and so when the youth offered 
id to sell Mrs. Nelson a diamond ring, e 
, she refused the purchase and called 
the sheriff. Wilcox was soon appre- re ate + C er or | | } 1 4 ) Car 
you hended aboard a milk truck, en route 
y 
>in to Chicago, and was taken to Daven- : 
are port, where he pleaded guilty to lar- * > 9 
my |S that ave ever driven 
ept The Howells had taken Wilcox in * 
a and given him a job as hired man when 
he was without a home or funds. Wal- Mr. J. D. is Oklahoma City, Okla. 
laces’ Farmer congratulates Mrs. Nel- 
nce son on her prompt work in reporting (name upon request) 
ur- this thief. 
o This comment, from one of the 130,000 motorists 
cs | He Got the Belt—They 
. > . . . 
vg Got the Cash who have accepted Buick’s invitation to get 
A member writes us regarding “The . ° 
iain MlRibwanniea Shihan Otediinein die eal? behind the wheel and get the facts, explains why 
wn ° . . . e - 
: ee eee oe ae weer more than twice as many people buy Buicks as any other car 
ry the “Modern Miracle.” Lots of imita- 
irs. P 
tion sparks and thunder-bolts and plen- ‘ ; ; a ! ak 
ie Me cee a eee ee priced above $1200. + + Come, drive this great car! Make the 
our circular. Riley, himself, posed for a “ e P . 
on picture holding the belt, and the mar- searching test which will lead you, too, to Buick! 
its. velous cures of countless diseases are 
outlined in stupendous testimonials. ° ° ° ° 
Al os or OE oak, ok Gee Consider the delivered price as well as the list 
time, if you send the money to the price when comparing automobile values. 
Riley Health Institute, at Kearney, Ne- 
braska. Yep, and Riley guarantees it. 
Well, our customer bought one from SERIES 116 SERIES 121 SERIES 129 
a traveling specialist. Bought the guar- Sotem -- oo to oer Seinen 2° —— to — Sadun -- plea op 
Of antee and the belt. It didn’t work. He upes - - $1 to oupes - - aa aupes << to 
>n- wrote Riley and the institute. That Sport Car - $1225 Sport Car - $1325 “pen Cars- $1525 oon 
Fill didn’t work, either. The letter came These prices f. o. b. Buick Factory, special equipment extra. Buick delivered prices include 
en back. “Moved; left no address,” was only reasonable charges for delivery one oR ba emg ene can be arranged on the 
re the government’s report. Oh, the belt! liberal G. » Se Sa . 
: r Well, our customer still has it. It 
0 won’t work, and he’s anxious to get 
he ida of tt, end @ampie wante:n belt BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
he like this, he will sell it cheap. Sure, ee ‘ 
alot cheaper than Riley’s agents—and Division of General Motors Corporation 
ice it will do as much good. As nearly as 
th we can determine, Riley’s sparkling . 
belt is a dandy to hold up trousers, but WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
that’s all it is good for. —- — 
9 ° age if they must. If an account is | laces’ Farmer reward was divided be- | put up the Service Bureau sign since 
to They re Like Locusts, No just, pay it. If it isn’t, don’t be pushed | tween Eldridge and Clark for catching | you moved? If not, better attend to it. 
‘ou i - e . af , = t 2c 
into paying a lot of parasite collectors | the corn thief. A sign properly posted is as necessary 
- Use, But Come Anyway a fancy price just because they send | as catching the thief. 
“Enclosed are two letters my aunt | you high-sounding literature. a ee 
Y has received from a Los Angeles col- Tell the Judge It Takes A Record Litter 
1S P é = o 
aie lection agency. In the first place, my Stole Corn to Burn Thirty Days at Least us Cetianst tiiiisies 
aunt has never been in the town the H. V. Eldridge, at Owassa, in Har-| A number of subscribers have sent I saw an account recently of a man 
account is supposed to be from, and in | din county, Iowa, went to North Caro- in reward claims based on various con- | near Denison, Iowa, having a Hamp- 
ae the second place, she always pays her | lina last winter. He left Charles Clark | victions of less than thirty days in jail, | shire sow farrowing eighteen live pigs. 
debts. What can we do about it?” in charge of his place. During the win- | and asked for rewards. Of course, we I have a Chester White sow that on 
Well, it’s too bad there is a bunch of | ter months, Clark thought he smelled | would like to pay them. But rules are | the thirteenth of this month farrowed 
80-called collection outfits that buy up | corn burning, but he couldn’t find the rules. Our rules provide that a thief | twenty live pigs. Up to date seven- 
accounts, or make them up, and then | fire. must get at least thirty days in jail, | teen of these pigs are still living; five 
Proceed to try to scare folks into hand- Then it came to him that the smoke | and he must serve it. We feel you will are boarding across the aisle. This 
ing over money by using the United | with the funny smell was coming from | agree that the way to stop stealing is | sow, previous to this, has farrowed 
States mails. This firm, The United | the tenant house, where a man named | to place thieves in prison. When they | sixty-four pigs in two years, and forty- 
States Credit Bureau, of Los Angeles, | Peters was living. Sure enough, Clark | are paroled or the sentence is sus- | eight of these have reached maturity 
in record time. 





has a habit of sending out form let- 
ters with a lot of phoney docket lines 
on them. It would appear that the 
person whose name is listed is just one 
jump ahead of prison, from the way 
the letters read. 

Our advice is to ignore them. Let 


Such firms waste their money on post- | 





watched and discovered Peters taking 
corn out of the Eldridge crib in a tub, 
carrying it to the house and burn- 
ing it. 

He told the sheriff. He told the 
county attorney. George Peters was 
arrested. Justice Grant Tyler sent 
Peters to jail for thirty days, A Wal- 





pended, the thief merely feels he had 
hard luck. He has to rush out and 
steal some more chickens to pay the 
fine and costs tacked onto him. 

We want to play fair with you. We 
are anxious to corral thieves and wilt 
pay a reward any time our rules are 


complied with. By the way, have you | 


* 





This sow weighs close 
to 650 pounds and is perfectly able to 
care for the twenty pigs if natufe had’ 
not failed to provide enough room at 
the lunch counter. I would like te 
hear from any one that cam beat this 
record. MERLE O. TJOSSEM. 
O’Brien County, Iowa. 
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Tne Perfection Miiks With | 


Human Intelligence 


HE new Perfection Automatic Milker 

milks with human intelligence—it au- 
tomatically adjusts itself to the milking 
peculiarities of each cow, just as an 
experienced hand milker would. 

When the cow gives down freely, the 
Perfection automatically lengthens the suc- 
tion period. And when the cow gives down 
slowly, the Perfection automatically short- 





ens the suction; and faster manipulation 
coaxes the cow to give down freely. 

This great advance, available only in 
the Perfection Automatic, makes for better | 
milking, faster milking, and larger milk | 
production. 

You will want to know all about this 
great advance jin mechanical milking. 
There is an illustrated folder describing 
the working of the new Perfection Auto- 
matic waiting especially for you. Send the 
coupon for your copy today. 


PERFECTION 


Automatic 


MILKER 


Perrection MANuFACTuRING Co, 

Dept.B,2102 E, Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me illustrated folder on the new 

Perfection Automatic. 
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in § months 
You Can Do It! 


Free Book Tells How! 


Thousands of hog men 
are making fine bacon 
hogs (225 Ibs.) in 5 
months, and are thus 
beating their neighbors 
on profits. You can be 

one of them! This 











book tells how —and it’s 


FREE 


This book makes bigger hog profits 
easy. It will open your eyes! 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Address— 





AMTORG TRADING CORP. | 
i 165 Broadway, Dept.88 New York | 
[ Send me free and postpaid, valuable book | 
| **225-Ib. Hogs in 5 months—How to Do It.’’ | 
[Mame scocecesccistssesnsnsnscnesel 
l erp... State. i 


GANE & INGRAM, INC., 43 W.16th Street, 
New York, Distributing Agents for Santonin 











ou are thinking of building 
a new crib, send for our Free com- 
plete plans of the model modern 
crib. Plans include complete blue 
prints which your carpenter can eas- 
ily follow, also detailed description 

of all material We wie including 

e will also send you 








bing 
— MEYER cure ik ph NN 
lo 
short turns. Run by horses or small engine. Can’t 
clog Corn runs same — as buckets. Won't 
shell corn. A S ready togo. Eleva’ ear corn—wheat—oate— 
60 bushels in 3 minutes, No elevator like’ <a Thousands in use. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 5s‘ ‘5 Tyiple Teeter og en 
factory prices. Send today for ~~ Free Cnb Plans and most com- 
plete elevator catalog. 


THE MEYER MFG.CO, Box 1269 MORTON, ILL. 


mire neee teamnetey 


at right prices. 
Aome Hay & Mili Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


the bill came to a vote in 


Changes in Creamery 
Business 


In a recent statement in the Dairy 
Record, a creamery magazine, T. G. 
Stitts, economist of the United States 
Department. of Agriculture, has out- 
lined some interesting changes which 
he thinks will occur in the creamery 
business. These points are of espe- 
cial interest to those readers who are 
selling or contemplating selling to a 
cooperative creamery for it may mean 
in the affairs of the 
creamery. 

The six points that are 
Mr. Stitts as the result of his studies 
are as follows: 

1. Increasing concentration of but- 
ter production in the central west. 


stressed by 


2. The return to the whole milk 
factory in the heavy producing sec- 
tions. 


2. A more flexible system of opera- 
tion to permit the manufacture of the 
product which, at the time, commands 
the best market. 


4. The increasing importance of 
creamery by-products. 

5. Larger local creameries. 

6. A wider range of duties of the 


requiring greater skill 
of dairy 


plant operator, 
and training in all branches 
manufacture. 

Another point that might be added 
to these, at least in a large portion of 
the creamery territory, is the addi- 
tional stress that will be placed on the 
production of quality product. It is 
not uncommon for the creameries that 
are paying strict attention to quality 
to pay at least 5 cents more for but- 
terfat than some of the creameries 
who receive sour cream, 

In connection with quality, it is in- 
teresting to note Mr. Stitts’ comment 
on the return of the whole milk fac- 
tory. Increasing outlets for skim-milk 
powder and condensed skim-milk are 
making it possible for such creameries 
to operate successfully. The saving of 
labor on the farm, plus the improve- 
ment in quality, which sometimes re- 
sults in an outlet for sweet cream, are 
contributing factors. 





Senate Kills Oleo Inspec- 
tion Law 


The senate sifting committee was re- 
sponsible for killing the oleomargarine 
inspection fee during the closing days 
of the fortv-third general assembly of 
Iowa. A rule was adopted by the leg- 
islature which threw all committee 
bills and bills that had passed one 
house, into the sifting committee with 
all other bills that had failed to re- 
ceive approval. A rule was also adopt- 
ed that an affirmative vote of seven 
of the nine members was necessary to 
report out a bill. This enabled a few 
men to sit on the lid and keep from be- 
ing passed a measure that had re- 
ceived a large affirmative vote in the 
house and that had been placed on the 
calendar of the senate by a vote of 35 
to 14 after having received an unfavor- 
able report by the ways and means 
committee of the senate. 

The oleo tax bill, as the measure 


was commonly known, made consider: | 


ably more progress in this legislature 
than was the case two years ago. At 





that time, 
the senate, but was killed. The bill 
was again started in the senate this 
year, but when it was held up by the 
ways and means committee, it was in- 
troduced into the.house by the dairy 
and food committee, and passed with 
a vote of 82 to 11. 

While dairymen will be disappointed 
in the failure to secure action on this 
measure at the present session, they 
should feel proud of the fact that the 
bill received more support than two 
years ago. Undoubtedly, the progress 
which has been made will enable the 
bill to be passed at the next session. 
The bill also received favorable con- 
sideration as one of the methods of 
helping to relieve direct property tax- 
es. This should bring the measure to 
the front if a special session is called 
for tax revision. 





‘Coop’ Creameries Show 


Good Year 


Cooperative creameries in Iowa paid 
a gross price of 52.61 cents per pound 
for butterfat during 1928, according to 
a summary which has just been com- 
piled by the Iowa Creamery Secreta- 
ries’ and Managers’ Association. This 
is a gain of a full cent above the aver- 
age price paid during 1927, while the 
average price of New York extras was 
only .12 of a cent higher than in 1927. 
Manufacturing costs account for one- 
fourth cent of the saving, while it is 
likely that increased quality is ae 
countable for most of the remainder, 
altho there was a slight increase in 
over-run, the average over-run being 
23.46 per cent in 1928, as compared to 
23.2 per cent in 1927. 

The amount of butterfat and butter 
made in Iowa cooperative creameries 
increased greatly during recent 
years.. This is to be expected on ac- 
count of the increased butter produc- 
tion. In 1928, the creameries reporting 
to the association averaged 421,956 
pounds of butter, as compared to 375,- 
791 pounds in 1927’and 312,733 pounds 
in 1922. 

After ecreameries pass the 200,000- 
pound mark in butterfat handled, they 
are able to make some saving in cost 
of manufacture, but this saving is not 
always great enough so that it makes 
any material difference in the gross 
price paid for butterfat. Creameries 
with less than 100,000 pounds showed 
a materially lower price paid to pa- 
trons for their product. Creameries 
averaging less than 150,090 pounds of 
butterfat, but over the 100,000-pound 
mark, were able to compete quite close- 
ly with those in the next larger group. 
This would seem to indicate that some 
of the smaller creameries were operat- 
ing on a quality basis. 

During the past vear, there has been 
a smaller difference than usual be- 
tween the prices received for butter of 
extremely high quality, as compared 
to that of more average quality. This 
has enabled the creameries that have 
have been stressing volume, rather 
than quality, to make a more favorable 
showing than would ordinarily be the 
case. The average of all the creamer- 
ies indicates, however, that Iowa co- 
operatives are making excellent prog- 
ress both in efficiency and quality im- 
provement, 
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made tarm Sforag e 
an Econoniic 

Necessity / 


Now—much of the harvesting and threshing is done §f 


in a few weeks instead of months, Railroads, ele. 
vators and mills cannot take the grain as fast as it 
pours from the combines. More than ever, farm 
age isan ec y. And proper farm 
storage pays extra profits—usually more each year 
than an investment in Butler Farm Storage Units 
—safe, durable, handy storage for all grains in. 
eluding kaffir and combine wheat. Protect grain 
and improve its condition — secure protein and 
moisture premiums—cut shrinkage to the min. 
imum. Owners ee Butler Bins 19 years old still 
in use. Made on! of prime quality aie anized steel 
skillfully cl | to give greatest strength per 
und. Low freight prepaid prices on popular 500 
and 1,000 bushel sizes. Larger sizes, both round 
and rectangular, suitable for every need. Write for 
complete information and delivered prices now 
before the harvest rush. 


Butler-Dixie Farm Fievator handles in and 
out of storage. Cuts grain handling costs way down, 
Airs, cleans and conditions all grain. 
Butler-Farm Tanks insured 5 years. Standard 
of quality for nearly 30 years. In Rus-Pruf or Rus- 
Pruf Jr. Butler dealers offer best watering tank 
value on the market. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO, 
Kansas City, Mo. Migewreli, Mina, 
1212 Eastern Ave. 912 6th St. S.E. 


eT 


READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


Farm Elevators - Farm Tanks 








Please refer to this paper when writing, 
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YOUR Cows AGAINST 


FLIES = Now! 











One fly killed atthis time means 
riddance from millions later. 
IMPROVED DAIRYMEN’S “Fiy-Kil’”’ 
has been the most effective fly killer 
and repellent known for over 8 vears. 
It is today without an equal and its 
proven effectiveness justifies us making 
a guarantee that no other manufac- 

turer of a fly spray dares make. 
improved Dairymen’s “‘Fly-Kil”’ 
Protects cows from flies all day. 
It kills instantly, 
It repels effectively. 
It does not taint the milk. 


This time-proven effective “Fly-Kil” is so d 
on} y by our own representatives, one of Ww ox 
will be. glad to demonstrate on your herd on 
your own place. 








For men who are willing to work | hard, 
able to demonstrate and follow instru 
tions an unusually attractive proposi- 
tion is offered to sell a meritoriou S, 
much appreciated product for whi 
there is a big market. Write for de- 
tails and selling plan at once. 














“FLY-KIL” DIVISION 
WILLHELM OIL COMPANY 


30 years old 
2361 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
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From the Secretary of a 
Cooperative Creamery 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We were very much interested in an 
article appearing a short time ago un- 
der the caption “Butter or Market 
Milk.” There are a few suggestions 
and at least implied conclusions here 
that are a challenge to the Iowa pro- 
ducer, in his operations as a diversi- 
fied farmer and dairyman. With your 
permission may we call attention to a 
few queries and impressions of this 
article, which while they may cause 
no conflict in the mind of the author, 
are to say the least, misleading, and 
Jeave a wrong impression in the minds 
of farmer dairymen, in regard to the 
stability of the butter market and the 
wisdom of producing butterfat for the 
manufacture of butter in the coopera- 
tive creamery. The heading of the ar- 
ticle is an array of dairy products, the 
one against another, when as a mat- 
ter of fact they are hand in hand and 
are absolutely inseparable. 

Abraham set milk and butter before 
his guests on the plains of Mamre and 
B King David carried ten cheeses to his 
prethren as they fought the Philistines. 

It is natural and perhaps well, for 
us to magnify the particular phase of 
business in which we are engaged, but 
the dairy industry in Iowa did not 
“just grow” like Topsy, but came by 
dint of hard work and long years of 
investigation and study on the part of 
farmers and other scientists, the re- 
sult of which we are enjoying today. 
These men have handed down a thoro- 
ly tested and well developed practical 
plan of handling and marketing thro 
the manufacture of quality butter. It 
must be remembered the whole struc- 
ture or farm program is built around 
the dairy. The business of dairying is 
not seeking to adjust itself to hog 
raising or any line of farm activity. 
The reason for this is that dairying 
requires more labor and skill, occupies 
a position of seniority in local co- 
operative enterprise, operating thru 
the cooperative creamery, and has 
always made good. The selling of 
whole milk for consumption, does not 
necessarily imply cleanliness, neither 
is cleanliness confined to this class of 
producers. Men are, no doubt, some- 
times slow to fall into line in adopting 
up-to-date methods of handling cream 
for the manufacture of quality butter, 
this disposition being inherent in man, 
no matter from what source he may 
receive his check. 

Our country is not making enough 
quality butter. It takes 30,000,000 
pounds per year to take care of our 
increased per capita consumption, and 
a like amount to feed our increase in 
population. Butter imported yearly 
from Denmark would scarcely make a 
breakfast for America, while milk pro- 
duction for table use is a specialty, 
and does not fit well into a diversified 
farm program. Farmers having tried 
out this method almost without excep- 
tion find their way back to the co- 
operative creamery. Men of vision 
looking down thru the ages, saw, as 
they thought, a stable market in but- 
ter, and time has vindicated their 
judgment. Progress is of necessity 
slow, and yet when the great mass of 
men dealt with are taken into consid- 
eration, wonders have been accom- 
Dlished in the last twenty years. Cream 
scoring has become general; quality of 
cream has been improved, likewise the 
quality of butter. 

The maintaining of a cooperative 
creamery, and what it means to the 
community, must not be lost sight of, 
in the consideration of the disposition 
of our dairy products. The benefits 
of a local creamery are so fully recog- 
nized that it has in reality become a 
community affair. The creamery, to 
do its best work must have the sup- 
Port of the entire community. Hearty 
cooperation of patrons, both buyer and 
seller, simplifies the task which at 
best is no easy job. The cooperative 
creamery of Iowa has played well her 





few years. 





Part in the financial stress of the past | 
Many creameries in towns , 





of perhaps twelve hundred population 
are releasing around $20,000 per month 
to patrons. 

The by-products of the creamery 
must not be lost sight of, the butter- 
milk fitting well into the feeding of 
young porkers on the farm. While this 
usually goes to the patron, it is oft- 
times sought after by others, who hap- 
pen to be short of this kind of feed. 

The pioneers of the middle west 
settled down to a crop rotation of 
corn, oats and clover, and all manner 
of experimenting has failed to improve 
it. So it is well to go slow in turning 
our back on the butter factory as a 
means of marketing our products, even 
tho returns in dollars and cents may, 
for the time, seem to justify it. Sci- 
ence is still digging into the mysteries 
of butter composition, and the farmer 
dairyman who is willing to cooperate 
in promoting quality, may well feel a 
pride in the accomplishments of a 
generation and a satisfaction and con- 
fidence in the future of the butter in- 
dustry. It is not then a question of 
“Butter or Market Milk,” but a ques- 
tion of seeing thru a program best cal- 
culated to serve the needs of the 
diversified farmer and dairyman. 

Ss. C. POLLOCK. 

Hancock County, Iowa. | 


Plan Now for Bull Pen 


Substantial bull pens which permit 
the handling of mature bulls without 
danger to the owner or other attend- 
ants is one of the most desirable ideas 


that has been recently developed in 
dairy circles. The use of such pens 
makes it possible to keep bulls that | 
are tried sires. There is nothing more | 
important from a breeding standpoint | 
than the wider adoption of the use of | 
this class of dairy bulls. 

In addition to the question of herd 
improvement, there are other substan- 
tial rewards in the use of bull pens. 
One of these is in knowing the dates 
when all cows are bred. If a suitable 
pen is not available for the bull, the 
bull will usually be turned out with 
the herd, thus bringing the calving 
date of the cows at times when not 
desired. Fall freshening cows have 
proved best in the majority of dairy 
herds. This means breeding the cows | 
during the winter. 

Bulls are also noted fence breakers. 
This sometimes causes trouble with 
neighbors besides the damage that is 
done. Heifers are often served too 
young, thus stunting their growth and 
injuring their future usefulness. 
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Balanced Rations Pay 


Different herds in cow testing asso- | 
ciations show a wide range in cost of 
producing butterfat. Lloyd Hein, test- 





er for the Big Four association, cites Ny 


the difference in feeding practices in | 
two herds of his association as being 
largely responsible for the difference 
in the results obtained. During March, 
one herd which received a balanced ra- 
tion including silage and alfalfa hay, 
produced butterfat at a cost of 27 cents 
per pound. The other herd, which re- 


ceived no high protein concentrate, but >" 


a ration of home grown grains, silage 
and a non-legume roughage, produced 
butterfat at a cost of 55 cents. 

A similar difference in the same 
herd, under different feed conditions, 
is reported by Homer G. Hadley, tester | 
for the Chickasaw county, Iowa, asso- 
ciation. One month, these fourteen 
cows were fed on a ration of home 
grains, silage and timothy hay. They 
produced 296.7 pounds of butterfat at 
a cost of $108.36. Later, the cows 
were moved to another farm and put 
on a ration of corn, oats, cottonseed 
meal, alfalfa hay and corn fodder. That | 
month, the cows produced 367.3 pounds | 
of butterfat at a cost of $119. In other 
words, an increase of $10.64 in the | 
total feed cost resulted in 70.6 pounds 
more butterfat, worth $39.54, or a re- | 
turn of $3.72 for each dollar spent in 
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New De Laval 


ITH milk going through the 
bowl and skimming at rated 
capacity, the new De Laval 
Separators are easier to turn than any 
other separators of like capacity. 
o e o 


They turn easy because they are 
designed right. The famous “floating” 
bowl requires the least power to 
operate. The bearings run on a film 
of oil. The entire machine is scien- 
tifically designed for easy operation. 

S ® ®@ 


But easy turning is only ene of 
many good features of the new 
De Lavals. They are the cleanest 
skimming separators in the world. 
They are convenient to handle and 
give more years of service—that’s 
why there are more De Lavals in use 
the world over than all other makes. 


Two Lines of De Lavals 

There are now two complete lines of De 
Laval Separators: the De Laval “Golden” 
Series for the man who wants the best—the 
De Laval “Utility” Series, a separator nage J 
good in skimming efficiency and service, dif- 
fering only in several features which have 
nothing to do with its skimming efficiency, but 
selling at a lower price. 


Free trial - - + Trade allowances 
on old separators - - + Sold on easy 
monthly installments. + + « « ¢ 


See your De Laval Agent -+ « 
mail coupon - - - Also ask for infor- 
mation on two new De Laval Milkers. 























THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 8439 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson Bivd. 

San Francisco, 61 Beale St. 


Please send me, without ob- 
ligation, full information on } (neck which 


Name. 





Town 














When writing to advertisers, please 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 









It cost me onl 
*a day to cut 
my bacteria count 
to almost nothing’ 


Protect your milk from contamination and 
your cattle from infective disease 


cower 
DISINFECTANT 
DEGOQRANT 
STER 








_ Use B-K according to direc- 

tion charts in every package. 
B-K charts and B-K are su- 
pervised by Federal Govern- 
ment. Beware of preparations 
not under government super- 
vision. 

B-K is sold everywhere by 
stores carrying dairy and poul- 
try supplies, feeds, drugs and 
hardware. 

Money back if not satisfied. 








GENERAL LABORATORIES 


206 Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 


Tests conducted by health authorities of 
milk as produced at farms using the B-K way 
of sanitation show that B-K prevents con- 
tamination and reduces the average bac- 
teria to less than 5000 per cc. 

Leading dairy farmers everywhere testify 
to B-K efficiency in preventing spread of dis- 
ease and keeping the herds in high production. 

It costs but 2 or 3 cents a day to follow this 
Scientific method of sanitation. B-K is highly 
concentrated. Just add a little to water to 
use. That’s why it costs so little. 

B-K is clean and clear. Contains no poison, 
acid or oil. It destroys disease germs chem- 
ically on contact. 

Write for free bulletin No. 928-D, ‘‘Steriliz- 
ing Milk Utensils,” and No. 15, “Cattle— 
Selection, Breeding, Sanitation.” Tell us 
about your problems. Our experts will ad- 
vise you without charge. All correspon- 
dence confidential. 





buying high protein feeds. 
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VACATION 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


ALLAGES’ FA FARMER 


All Expense 


Personally Conducted Tour’ to 
America’s Most Beautiful Park, 
leaves Des Moines, August 6, via 
Rock Island Lines to St. Paul, 
thence Northern Pacific. 


A wonderful opportunity to see, 
at a minimum expense, this “Magic 
Land” of geysers, mud volcanoes, 
mineral springs, exquisitely colored 
pools, and the far-famed Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. A trip 
to Nature’s Wonderland you will 
always remember. 


Reservations should be made at 
once, applying directly to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The first 150 will receive 
the preference. 


C. C. Gardner, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
614 Valley National Bank Bldg, 
Phone Market 5400 
Des Moines, lowa (440) 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 














witb other things, your gar- 
den will need you. Don’t 
neglect it. Geta BARKER. 
“I will never be without a BARKER as 
long as I have a garden.” said Mrs. 5 es 
Goetech, Walnut, Iowa. “I have used it ten 
years.” “Very thing for killing weeds,” 
says Barclay Cox,Selem, Iowa. There are 
thousands more in this state. 

Your time is valuable. So is your garden. 
Get a BARKER. ‘“*Best Weed Hiller 
Kver Used.”’ In the same operation it 
works the surface into a level, moisture- 
retaining soll mulch. Basy and fast as using 
& lawn mower. 

Send for our big, free catalog, pest paid. 
Read about the twe medeis, seven different 
sizes, and the very lew prices post paid 
toyou. Write today. A card will do. 


BaAREBE EFG. 6O., 
Box 63, David City, Nebr. 
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SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
SUPERIO 


by. using. — R. FORCEPS 
Profitably used 
many yoars by ‘ “up-to-date” farmers 


If you cannot secure town, send 
your phe weve 1.00 of aay to us and 
we will send one pair oie you by insured parcel 
Manufactured by 
gicianeinon WORKS, Moline, Ti.,U.3.. 

















Plowing Under Water 


(Continued from page 16) 

tels,” the Siamese say “rice and chat- 
tels.” For famine, they say, “rice is 
difficult.” Among the peasant class, a 
very common morning and evening 
greeting is, “Have you eaten your 
rice?” which corresponds to our own 
“Good morning” or “Good evening.” 

The ordinary “pot of rice” is the 
most common use made of rice, and 
the Siamese recipe is as follows: Once 
the rice has been put in the pot, usu- 
ally an earthen pot, cold water is 
poured on, with which it is washed in 
the pot itself. The water is 
drained off and a new supply put in, 
just enough to cover the rice. The pot 
is then set upon the fire 
it comes to a boil, 
skimmed and stirred. After boiling a 
few minutes, all the water is drained 
off and the pot set on the charcoal fire 
to steam, in order to complete the cook- 
ing. In this manner, the rice will 
swell up to its full bulk, 
moved from the fire it is almost dry, 


delicate flavor. 

I learned to like it particularly well 
when served with curry, which is a 
highly flavored and pungent sauce used 
in most tropical countries as a relish 
for boiled rice. In the homes of the 
American and English people with 
whom we stopped in Africa, India, 
Siam, and even later in Hong Kong 
and Japan and Honolulu, I was always 
glad to get a big plateful of dry, fluffy 
boiled rice and a hot dish of curry 
sauce to pour over it. On board ship, 
I would always prefer that to any of 
the fancy dishes that were ever served, 
and I have had my wife practicing with 
all the recipes that she can find for 
this English-Indian dish, curry 
rice. 

Curry powder is flavored chiefly 
with the leaf of an East Indian tree 
and blended with other pungent spices 
and chiles. A stew made of fish, or 
chicken or game. or sometimes even of 
bananos, and then flavored with this 
curry sauce, constitutes “curry,” which 
is served hot as a side dish, to be 
poured, like gravy, over plain boiled 
rice. It is a most popular dish in all 
of southern Asia—and, like the cool 
and comfortable English colonial cos- 
tume of “shorts,” I wish it could be- 
come more common here. I like my 
curry and rice. 

The great rice crop of Siam was just 
being planted as we crossed the rice 
area north of Bangkok. The solemn 
national ceremony which officially in- 
augurates all work in the rice fields 
every spring had only recently taken 
place, and our friend on the railroad 
train told us about this important an- 
nual event. For centuries, it has been 
the custom to invoke the favor of the 
gods and of nature on the coming crop 
thru this impressive national ceremony 
before any individual would think of 
doing any spring work in his rice 
fields. It has always been conducted 
under the auspices of one of the high- 
est government potentates, and now- 
adays it is presided over by the min- 
ister of agriculture himself. 

Early in May, the event takes place. 
The oxen, the plows and the rice seed 
are blessed and sanctified by the Brah- 
ma and Buddhist priests and clergy. 
The field to be plowed is decorated 
with flower bouquets and religious 
charms of many kinds. Then three 
furrows are plowed around the field, 
and the newly plowed ground is sprin- 
kled with holy water. Sacred seeds are 
planted—and the season is opened. 
Then, and not until then, may the rice 
farmers of Siam feel free to begin their 
spring agricultural operations. 

The two methods of planting rice 
which we saw from our car window 
were explained by our enthusiastic rice 
expert. The land is plowed just as 
soon as the rains have sufficiently 
soaked the ground. The plow is made 
entirely of hardwood except the share, 
which is a piece of iron shaped like a 
small triangle, and little larger than 
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OMPARED to the cheapest oil 
you can find, the slight addi- 
tional cost of Northland is 
more than offset by the extra 
mileage you get from the oil, 
and the extra protection it 
gives your motor. You'll 
be cash ahead to make 
up your mind that, 
from now on, you’re 
not going to be con- 
tent with any- 
thing short 
of SAFE 


lubrication. 















SAFE Lubrication 


There is a tremendous difference in oils. 


Out of 


the many you can buy, only a few assure SAFE 
Lubrication. One of the few is Northland—SAFE be- 
cause it has the full lubricating power of pure Penn- 


sylvania crude—SAFE 


because the method and 


thoroughness of refining make Northland superior 
even among Pennsylvania oils. 

Use Northland regularly, to be sure that your motor 
always gets the full protection of SAFE Lubrication. 








Quay will prove itself. In a windmill 
it may not appear in five years, but 
it will in twenty-five years. Aermotors 
are known for their lasting qualities. 
There are plenty of them which have 
been running for twenty-five, thirty and 
even thirty-five years or more. 

The features which have given endur- 
ance to the Aermotors of the past have 
been retained in the Auto-Oiled Aer- 
motor of today. Many years of service, 
and even lighter running qualities, have 
been added in the Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
by perfect lubrication. Every bearing and 
the gears are constantly flooded with oil. 

When you buy a windmill it is import- 
ant that you get one which will give you 
lasting and reliable service. The Aute- 
Oiled Aermotor of today is the perfected 
product of fifteen years’ experience in 
making self-oiling windmills, 

The constantly increasing sale of Aer- 
motors is the best evidence of their supe- 
riority. More Aermotors were sold in 1928 
than ever before. Quality considered, you 
pay less for the Aermotor than for any 
other farm.machine: ...For particulars write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 


Branch Houses: Bite Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Please refer t to this paper when writing. 














Build With Tile. 


home of Denison Matt- 
A faced hollow tileis NOT 

expensive. No paint, no 
lath required—plaster applied 
directly to tile and does not 
sweat, frost or crack. Always 
comfortable—five blankets of 
dead air space keep out cold 
and dampness in winter and 
heat in summer. Save on 
fuel, repairs, upkeep. Higher 
resale value. 


Ask Your Local Dealer 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 


224 Denison Bldg. 






Mason City, lowa 























DAISY CULTIVATOR SHIELDS 


Better yield. No clodsoncorn. Can cuitivate 
crop earlier, only loose earth around Bfll, which 
smothers early weed and grass. Just what you 
need for two-row cultivator. 

GU ARANTEE —_ er nromey re 
funded. $1.95 post pai 


MUNSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Established 1914 Winterset, Lows. 
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explained that a steel plow, such as we | 
y e in America, is too heavy to handle, | 
and so these farmers puddle along in | 
the wet ground with their tiny little 
m..keshifts hitched behind the clumsy, 
noky, ugly water buffaloes. These 
beasts have no sweat glands and can 
not sweat, and thus work to their 
best advantage in wet places such as 
the rice fields, which are submerged 
under water most of the time. The 
plowed ground is then harrowed and 
the seed broadcast, after which an- 
other shallow plowing covers the seed. 
Then. the field is furrowed at inter- 
yals of about six feet, for drainage dur- 
ing the heavy rains. 

The other method of planting rice is 
more work, but produces a greater 
vield and a better quality of rice. The 
ground is not plowed until it is entire- 
ly submerged with water, either from 
the heavy rains or from irrigation. It 
is then churned up into a thick slush 
by the plows, and the weeds and grass 
killed by the harrow. In the mean- 
time, the rice plants have been sprout- 
ing in a nursery, in manured soil, 
which causes rapid germination. These 
young plants are taken out and trans- 
planted by hand in the mud, in the bot- 
tom of the water covered fietds. 

While the rice is growing in these 
muddy little “padi” fields, no cultiva- 
tion or work of any kind is necessary 
except a certain amount of bird-scaring 
by the children. 

The crop is cut with small sickles, all 
by hand, the whole village working to- 
gether until one field is finished, and 
then starting in on the neighbor’s field. 
It is loaded on carts or sleds and drawn 
to the nearest winnowing, or threshing, 
ground, where the earth has been heat- 
en down hard and smooth. There the 
sheaves are spread out and tramped 
upon by the cattle until the grain is 
broken from the straws. Then it is 
sifted from trays, the wind blowing the 
grain into one pile and the chaff into 
another. 

Then the year’s work is over—except 
for the marketing. 

It was interesting to note that in 
Siam, even®as in the United States, 
much of the profit that should go to 
the cultivators, the ‘producers, the 
farmers themselves, goes, instead, to 
the middlemen. The farmers would 
like to sell direct to the rice mills, but 
they are not organized, and each indi- 
vidual farmer can not handle his own 
little crop. Instead, it is sold thru mid- 
dlemen who visit the padi districts and 
exact a large share of the rice profits 
of Siam. 


Experiments With Ladak 
Alfalfa 


Recently we asked Prof. H. D. 
Hughes, at Ames, for information as 
to his experience with Ladak alfalfa. 
He writes: 

“We have had this alfalfa in our 
Plantings for some time and it cer- 
tainly seems to be an excellent vari- 
ety. It is very winter hardy with us 
end has given somewhat greater yields 
than the Grimm. One of the most in- 
teresting things about this alfalfa is its 
apparent resistance to the alfalfa wilt 
which is causing so much difficulty 
‘aruout the country. Whether this ap- 
Parent wilt resistance proves to be as 
observations thus far indicate, of 
Course remains to be seen. 

“Last season we took only two cfit- 
Ungs of alfalfa. In a series at the ag- 
my farm the green weight per 
‘rage of three) for the first cut- 
ing of Ladak was 72 pounds, for the 
second cutting 33.9, with a total of 
(05.9. Grimm, under the same condi- 
“ons, gave 60.7 pounds the first cut- 
"ng and 33.7 the second cutting, with 
. total of 94.4. On the Brownfield plots 
oan rst cutting of Ladak expressed in 
“ang Was 1.87, and the second cutting 
"<, with a total of 2.89. The first 
cutting of Grimm was 1.2 and the sec- 
ped cutting .94, making a total of 2.14. 
. also have other plahtings of the 
“2ak but I do not have the yield rec- 
Crds at hand.” i 













EXCLUSIVE VALUES 


You 





that 


can Check! 


NO OTHER SIX AT THE PRICE 
HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 


_—_—_o 
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WHIPPET SIX SEDAN 


with 7-bearing crankshaft 


*/60 


Coach $695; Coupe $6953 Coupe (with 

rumble seat) $725; De Luxe Sedan $850; 

Sport De Luxe Roadster $850 (including 
rumble seat and extras). 


WHIPPET FOUR COACH 


‘S50 


Coupe $550; g-pass. Coupe $580; Sedan 
$675; De Luxe Sedan $695; Roadster 
$500; g-pass. Roadster $530; Collegiate 
Roadster $595; Touring $495; Commer- 
cial Chassis $380. All Willys-Overland 
prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and specifica- 
tions subject to change without notice. 


NEW SUPERIOR 


HE new Superior Whippet is the only low- 

priced Six with ALL these important 
advantages: Seven-bearing crankshaft, full force- 
feed lubrication, “Finger-Tip Control,” silent 
timing chain, extra long wheelbase, oversize 
balloon tires, shock absorbers, adjustable Timken 
bearings throughout pinion and differential, extra 
long connecting rods and Nelson-type aluminum 
alloy invar-strut pistons. The new Superior Whip- 
pet Six also has more frame cross members and a 
greater braking area than any of its competitors. 


/hippet 


PRODUCT OF WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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CONGRATULATIONS || 


Towa Power and Light Company congratulates 
Wallaces’ Farmer on publishing this issue on corn- 
stalk paper. 
We would also express our appreciation at this 
time of pioneering research efforts of Dr. O. R. 
Sweeney and associates at Iowa State College in 
seeking profitable methods to utilize Iowa’s agri- 
cultural by-products. 


lowa Power and Light Co. Les: 


y 1 OWA ~ 
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SILOS 


BUILD a stlo this summer 
with Kalo Witrified 
Sait Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built siles distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
perfect as it pessible to 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 

Let us send you full tnfor- 
= mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
buflding. r plan and 
foot eu corvice. Ei 
pare, catalog sent 
wayR, coder. A postal 
Kalo Brick and Tile Co, 

603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 
































SAFETY FIRST! Dc 7o.u% burme 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you de 
fot find in Wallaces’ er the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be giad te 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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Save Heavy 
Accident Costs 


Nobody ever expects to be injured. Yet, 
thousands are hurt, in hundreds of ways, 
every day! 1 farmer in 8 is seriously in- 
jured each year. YOU may be next on 
Fate's list. Be ready! You can't stop the 
injury but you CAN avoid the costs. 21 :¢ 
aday protects you up to $1,000. READ 
THE CHART. 

Here's the best accident policy ever writ- 
ten for farmers. Amazing protection. Lit- 
tle cost, Pays every claim promptly. 


THINK! One slight injury 
AGENTS 


may cost you more than a 
year’s protection. And you Wier 

may be badly hurt SEVERAL © want cape 
times Play safe this year. ble men over 21 
Make Woodmen Accident pay for good terri- 
your injury costs. Write for tory * Write 
details. Mail coupon NOW! {for facts 


Woodmen 
Accident 
Company 
of Lincoln. Nebr. 


eeeeee eee eeene 
WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO. 
Lincoln, Nebr. Dept. H57 


Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 









































GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 
ROOFING 


Best roofing for all 
kinds of farm buildings. 
Why? Because it re 


quires less lumber un- 
der it, is easily puton, 


laste longer than any 
other roofing of 
equal cost. Is fire, 
lightning, hail, 
wind, and weath- 
er proof. Our fac- 
tory prices save you J 
20 per cent. Thousands of 
customers testify to its merits. 
“3V"" Standing Beam,Corrugated. 
Ga, 26 copper bearing All best quality. 
Write for catalog. prices, free samples, etc. 
STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS 
510 South West Second St. Des Moines, towa, 
Established 1896. 








.Kilt Those 
Why bother soaking grain, working with dangerous 
potsons? G@PH SR DEATH instantly rids your 
farm of gophers, prairie dogs. etc., cheaper and easier 
Harmless to chickens. 1,000 tablets 61.50, biz trial size 
75c prepaid. Money back guarantee. Write today. 
Gopher control booklet Fr 


ee 
FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO., Ft. Dodge, lowa 





The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


omer cacts in ancient 
were formed by pledges of blood. 
aid by 


days 


Medieval knights won mutual 
pledges of the sword. But modern 
business forms friends in every cor 

world thruogh the pledge 
of the printed word. 


ner of the 


Advertisements are pledges made 
I for you pledges that 
1\dvertised goods you buy are exact- 
ly as claimed. 


especiallv 


advertised mav be 
What is, must be! 


What is not 
worth buying. 


advertisements to know 
advertised. 


Read the 


which goods are 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level, wheat, corn, timothy, 


Hogs, oats, 


eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 


as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 











Percentage 


| I 























Fisher's index NUMDET ....0000000- 146 98 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle wc... ~ 177, «+104 
1,100-pound fat cattle 180 106 
Canners and cutters . 199 109 
Feeders .... col BET 7 
HOGS—At Chicago 
BAN NORE ages | 139) 112 
Light hogs . 139 1i1 

139 117 
aksuesvaanadanens 133 124 








SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs eee ee aT: 


WOOL AND HIDES 


























Quarter blood wool at Boston) 161 92 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 99 60 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— nik sas 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 128 82 
Oats, No. 2 white 100 69 
WV SAME. IN, SOP oc vaiscscvesssassaceass 103 59 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ........... 97 70 

On lowa Farms 
SORT: mrescce = | 27 89 
Oats srakwbupisenatasivabarsavs 92 67 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee! 144 75 
Tuinseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 177 10 
Bran, at Maneas City  .....:... 97 62 
Ss at Kansas City ....... 7 112 69 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...... 113] 116 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City] 175) 104 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago wc) 152 99 
Clover seed, at T 189 97 
Timothy seed, 76 123 
Cotton, at New 144 9 
Eggs, at CHICAZO oo. 134 96 



































DIN xcsssccesse 
Sides . 
Ham 
B yn 
DULY. nreccecvovees 128) 84 
September. 127} 85 
Oats— | | 
MPRDIIT « cccasssacsspubsenosiandsheraecspebesbuacion 94 7 
SepteMbDEe Fr creccccsccerosssocersessvorseeers | 98 90 
Vheat— | 
EO | nee | 100 7 
Septembe 110 77 
Lard | | 
July hibeabsoobewssntutenanbaceod 112 96 
September .. 111 96 
Sides 
117 107 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ............ 85] 106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham........| 113 97 
Copper, at New York ............... | 108 27 
Crude petroleum, at N. oYrk 214 146 
Lumber— | 
Douglas (f. 0. b. Wash- } 
MR TORD  sicsassosntescasvesccsennes 204! 117 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. 199 120 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)...... | 208! 118 
GODARD TE werencerccecscescesionentnscssoonsers we 139 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, | 
MONCH Of MATCH .ncccsceccsrssscoccsce | 236! 102 
Interest, 69 to 90 day paper, | 
at New York .. ..{ 208 170 
Industrial stocks . 411 134 


137 104 


Railroad stocks 





RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of far 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per Y 














of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.13 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.54 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 13, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 96 per cent, grain 96 per 
cent, livestock 92 per cent, lumber 96 
per cent, ore 116 per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 








creamery extras, last week 
before 44c; cheddar cheese, 
21144¢, week before 214c¢; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
26%4¢; ducks, week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 30c, week before 
3lc; broilers, last week week be- 
fore geese, last week week be- 
fore 


3utter, 
44c, week 
last week 


35c, 
35c; 19c, 
19c. 
FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%,c. These bonds-are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 84l%¢c, week before 87c. 








CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE - 





{ 
} 




















| 
= n 
# a4 & 
a caf 
oO}; o}]* 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | | 
Choice and prime— } ] 
TBE WOME nccinenamens 114.12!14.58/13.88 
WEEK DETOTC  crcccctsccveiccns 14.12 14.65)13.75 
Good 
Last week | 13.25)13.88/13.18 
Week .{13.25/13.95/13.08 
Medium- 
LiASt WEEK cocccscscscocoscorsresss| Lae 40] 10-ha| Lave 
Week before .{12.75|13.12)12.38 
Common— 
Ry, ee {11.00'11.50 10.62 
Week before ...... .-/11.00,11.50)10.62 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,190 Ibs. down)— | | | 
Choice and 





prime— 









sspacacnatuciesesstriacs 111.00/11.50'10.62 

gavyonhsesoosbleees .00'11.50/10.62 

‘é .62/12.18/11.62 

\ .62/12.30;)11.12 

Est WEOCIS on. cicccsesonaceecceran 10.00'10.12) 9.75 

WEEK DeLOLE  ...crrsrcrorcseeee | 9.75]10.25| 9.62 
Bulls— 

Last week 9,.25'10.00 8.88 


) 

25 
f 9.12) 9.62] 8.50 
Canners and 
nai 


sR WGK =. niss-. 7.38) 6.88 








HAY 
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| ~ | 
| > | 
ss a |9 
2/¢/*% 
= > 
“ 
g 5 5 
= 
° a) 
Mixed clover, No. 1— l CT 
Last week ........ oe Sanpere 





Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
SS EEE 
Week before ........... 
Alfalfa, choice— 
TBE WEEK siccccivcccoscanssevineha0e 
Week before 2 





Alfalfa, No. 1— | | 
TOGMG WEEK: oncccscicccosss .|23.75|29.25 
Week before . a5) 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
TRE ROIS 6. ccccsaccoiescveensss iP 







Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 

RE NOBON cceciscasmssiesecnm ees i 

Week before 21.00 21.7: 
Oat straw— 





















LASt WEEE ..ncccreccrcocrsecesere] 9.50! 7.50/10,50 
WEGK DETOPS  cicsecscosssvotnns 9.50| 7.50/10.50 
GRAIN 
ay 
= n 
3 | 3 
% a =) Ss 
6 = R a 
7) of P= yi 
= £ | 3 | o@ 
© © me | 8 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ........{ .8954 .86 86 
Week before ...., .9242 .87% 884 
Corn, No. 3Y— “| i 
Last week ......... 88 84 85 82 
Week before .... 91! 8644 .861 85, 
Corn, No. 4Y— it ‘ 
Last week ......... 87 82 82 80 
Week before 8831, .84 3354; .83% 
Oats— | | | 7 
Last week ......... | 4814! .4534 .4716 143% 
Week before ..... .50 -46 50%: 44 
Barley— | 
bast Week «cc 61 60 8 
Week before ....| .67 .63 61 
tye— 
Last week ......... .9514' 87% .86 
Week before 1 92% 91% 





Last week ........./1.14 
Week before ..../1.19 


1.0616!1.0614 1.06 
es Ge ; 


1 a. 9 1 
oil Lit L.U5 








}] 


























Z| ” | . 
» = = 4 
2 | S|} Bl & 
5 | @ gs | 3c g 
S a} fs 2\ 3 
Bd 5 = a ae 
at @tie beh Ss 
Bran— 7 | ae ee 
Last week........!24.25 21.62 
Week befor 25.12 
Shorts— 
Last week 
Week bef« xe 
Hominy feed— 
F, 29 1 
4 m 32. 
y a 32.0 
Linseed meal 
(Oo. p == 
Last week. ...<:..|.55. 75). cscs! a3 
Week before..../51.25)......... 50.50 
Cottonseed $1 3 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 5 
Weék before.... 00 
Tankage— 
RABY “WOCsisicisel s dccann Pu) re 80.00 67.50 
Week before 70.00 .. 80.00 67.5 
Gluten— ' 
Last Wee K......00| secre 65 
Week before....'...... 65 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
' 1929 1928 | 1927 | 1926 
















































Week before fi 7.62) 6.75 . | | ae 

Stockers and feede April 19 19.45 
Last week ...... 11.62'11.7511.38 | April 2 10.65 
Week before .{11.38)11.70}11.25 | April 22 10.30 

Cows and heifers— | | | | April 25 10.20 
HR WOOL cv. wccastnsiente | 9.75'10.12,10.12 | April 2 10.10 { 
Week before... | 9.50/10.12) 9.88 | April 2 : 10.25 12.60 

HOGS aes 
! 

Heavy (250 lbs. up)— | | INCAS He. 5 bei bececasas a 
TBS WE cccsiecomapnienenn : 7 = ” 
Week before eae Vinee | aed 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 1929 | 1928 | 1927 | 192 
Tort OIE oiecscecasioeres 111.00/11.38)11.12 | —— ae . 
Week before ....ccccccecceses 10.85'11.35'10.98 | April 91% /1.10%) 075) | owe 

Light (150-200 ibs.)— | | April 91) 11.08%! 174%) 19 
WAGE WOE: socvcisnscsetesctsoneceis 10.88/11.30:11.12 | April 10% 1.08%) .7440) .8 
Week before ........ccecccssee 10.72/11.30/10.90 April 8819/1.09%,! .74 vik 

Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) April 4 $0 1.10%, .75 $h4 

ERASE BEN: s<ctnssesceshspesutone 110.50'11.00'10.75 April 2 8844 /1.12 14%) 192 
Weeelk HELO! ...<cersccsscecncs 10.45 10.82 19.68 a eas 
Smoo ro { | | 
aac «(Ct | LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
(250 Ibs. up)— | | | | Liverpool—Last week $13.43, week _be- 
Last week . .80 10.45 9.75 fore $13.81. Chicago—Last week $1i 6 
Veek before | 8' 9.75 week before $11.70. 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— — ; 
gee ge tee ensnccncctbacensuecse |e secaeees aoe | OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Stock ‘pigs oa a ; Quarter blood wool at Boston is 47¢ 

P Last week 9.75 light native cow hides at Chicago 15¢ 
Week before 9.58 home grown clover seed at Toledo $1:.-%, 

_ - r York 20.40c. Iowa 








SHEEP 


down), 





lbs. 


Lambs (S84 : 
medium to prime— 




















BABE: WEGIS. ccicacsasressassvanvers 115.50'15.72 14.88 
Week Before .....orsissrn- 17.42}17.68]17.12 
Lambs, culls and common | 
TSE WOCK cocicscccsasccerecmnicss 112.88/12.75'11.88 
"eek before 4.12 14.45)12.75 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime | | 
RE WORE ccdscttminccitnenial 11.88 12.50/12.00 
Week before sevsosese {AS Lelld. tele. ke 
Ewes. medium to choice— 
Last week 8.75; 9.38! 8.62 
"eek before 10! 9.75 
NOTE — Unless otherwise® stated al 


classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 








and cotton at 
vator s * 
for No. 
new 


1 prices are about 75 %2¢ 
led and 72c, for No. 4 sl “a 
and wheat 95l4c. 








EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

of wheat the third week * 
1,823,000 bushels, as com 
3,946,000 bushels for the week 








Exports of 
April w 
pared w 








before and 2,941,000 bushels for the s 
week last vear. Exports of corn the t 
week in Ap were 100,000 bushels 
compared with 256,000 bushels the 
before and 686,000 bushels for the - 
week last year. Exports of oats the t 
week in April were 195,000 ‘bushels, ** 
compared with 102.000 bushels for tHe 





week before and 171,000 bushels for 


same week®last year. 
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Do y 
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Are y 
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sand 
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and s 
clean 
Conc: 
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mater 


And‘ 
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be pu 
This | 
will « 
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forma 
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21.50 
22.00 


Do you know how to use 
cement in order to be sure 
of getting good Concrete? 


21.5 


21.50 


Are you sure of what pro- 
portions to use? How 
muchcement? How much 
sand and pebbles or brok- 
en stone? How much 
water? 


What about size of pebbles 
and stone? When is sand 
clean enough to use in 
Concrete? 

Can you tell how long the 
materialsshould bemixed? 


And what about reinforce- 
ment? Just how should it 
$2 be put in, when needed? 


10.50 
10.50 


Des Moines | 


80 This is information which 
‘3% J will directly help you to 
434 [J get more for your money. 


You do not have to guess 

about Concrete—you can 

get exact and practical in- 

formation from our book- 

lets, Write, phone or call. 
. § There is no charge. 


= PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES, IA. 


of National Organization to Imp 
a and Extend the Uses of Concrete 
Offices in 32 Cities 











PORTLAND CEMENT 


ONCRETE 


OR PERMANENCE 














Krug Seed Corn 


g Corn 


is noted for big yields | 
a i good quality. We also have Golden | 
55 1 A 4 ; 
6s ing, the splendid early variety. 


W } 
We employ 


every good practice,— 
g, disease testing, selecting and | 
irying and storing. Our seed | 
s nearly disease free. ‘The ger- 
n is very strong and 98 to 100 | 
= Hirer cent is alive. All of our seed is | 
grown in our own fields, 35 miles S. E. | 
i Davenport, Iowa. } 
Efficient equipment enables us to 
) I} s desirable seed at moderate 
22 Price 1 bu. $5.00; 5 bu. $4.90; 10 bu. 
18 1/3—Oc per acre. We guarantee 
San Boomplete satisfaction. Get our free 
booklet. Visit our plant, 
les north of Galva. 


MORGAN BROTHERS — 
GALVA, ILLINOIS 



















HEAVY DUTY TYPE 

Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
Heavy Roller Chain. 

jm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 

says: “I elevate 10¢ Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Strongest, Simplest and Easi- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


U ven PRODUCTS CO..,Box720 Morton, Ili. 
END YOUR 
AR E TIM E UL 
“IN SUNDAY 


in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargains 
that you will find will 
make it both profitable 
and interesting. 


Hin | SU eo 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway 

“A bac 
didn’t have a car 
young.” 


Crabapple says: 
; who 
was 


helor is a man 


when he 


SUGGESTED RECITATION FOR LAST 
DAY OF SCHOOL 

He has gone from us forever, our darling 
green hired boy; 

Our cock-eyeci darling we shall see no 
more. 

He gently passed away, on 
third of May, 

Which he never did so suddenly before. 

No more upon the mat will he tease poor 
pussy-cat, 

No more between his teeth he'll bite 
tail. 

No more he’ll press his nose against 

red-hot stove, 

little brother 

pail. 

well do I remember 

passed away, 

’Twas a cold and windy morning late at 
night, 

The cows were sweetly singing, the hens 
were laying hay, 


the twenty- 


her 
the 


Mike has kicked the 


For 


How the day he 


The sun was shining softly dark and 
bright. 
We knew that he was dying by the 


freckles on his breath, 


We could see the flowers dripping in 
the mud. 
The dvctor said the only way that he 


could save his life 

Was to stop the circulation of the blood. 

We filled his mouth with glue, thinking 
that would surely do, 

But, alas, all our efforts were in vain. 

For after all was said and tried, he turned 
up his toes and died, 

And turned around and sneezed and died 
again, 


JOSHAWAY’S BEST PUZZLE FOR 1929 

Why is it Governor Hammill is recom- 
mending Congressman Dickinson for 
Hoover’s Farm Board, and Congressman 
Dickinson is sending out reports from 
Washington that Governor Hammill will 
be an ideal member of the proposed Farm 
soard? 

Answer: Because they both want to 
move to Washington. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCE 
teacher in a high school English 
class had asked the pupils to write an 
editorial for the following day, and in 
giving suggestions had said that “puppy 
love’ would be an interesting topic to 
work up. A member of the class, who 
was busy copying the assignment when 
the above statement was made, looked up 
and innocently inquired: ‘Does it have 
to be a personal experience?” 


The 


SPOILED HIS SLEEP 
Farmer, finding hired man asleep in 
field: “Say, what's the idea? At the 
end of the week you are fired!” 
Hired Man: -‘Well, what’s the big idea 
of waking me up now?” 


AN EXAMPLE TO OTHERS 

The treatment of prisoners in one South 
Australian jail is remarkably humane. A 
regular visitor inquired recently regard- 
ing an old offender. 

“What's wrong with Bill? He 
have a grouch.” 

“No wo! said one of his mates, 
“He threatened the warden with a shovel 
today, and now they won't let him go to 


choir practice. 


seems to 


ider,”” 


RESOURCEFUL 
“Brown's nerve is the limit.”’ 
“What's he done now?’ 





“He called yesterday morning to bor- 
row a gun, saying he wanted to shoot a 
dog that kept him awake nights.” 


“Well?” 
“My dog’s been shot.” 

THE REGULAR PROCEDURE 

*“T wish, Matilda,’ said her husband, 
you would not to talk when I am 
driving in traffic.” 

“We can discuss that as we go 





“ 





agree 
along.”’ 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE PLAY 
“My niece is quite theatrical,’’ re- 
marked old Mrs. Blunderby. ‘‘Next week 
she is taking in a Shakespeare play at 


college.’ 


“Which of his plays is it?’’ her caller 
asked. 
“Edith mentioned the name of it, but 


I’m not sure whether it’s ‘If You Like It 
That Way’ or ‘Nothing Much Doing’.”’ 


EASY 
“Oh, Jack, those roses are lovely. How 
did you ever guess that roses are my fa- 
vorite flowers?” 
“T inquired the prices, and 
roses are the most expensive.” 


found that 








| 
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“My 4-Month-Old Pigs ~ 
Weighed 125 Ibs.” ¢& 


Says 6.6. Bacaston ai 
ne — 4 







a 


L 
v3 








HIS Kansas farmer was getting only 70-lb. pigs at 4 

months until he started using Gee Bee Pig Meal. This 
tested and proved feed netted him a 55-pound gain per pig 
—and of course a better profit, quicker. 


Gee Bee Pig Meal will produce these same profitable results for 
you. It carries your pigs over weaning time without the usual setback 
—grows plenty of bone—produces young pigs of large stature. Assures 
you healthy, vigorous development into hogs that top the early market— 






especially when you follow with Gee Bee Hog Feed. 
Don’t depend on grass. Make 250-Ib. hogs in 

six months, Let us tell you how. Your Gee Bee 

dealer can supply you with Gee Bee Feeds. 


GRAIN BELT MILLS CO. 
SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

















Bigger Profits. 


FEED SERVICE DEPT., GRAIN BELT MILLS CO. 
Desk A529 South St. Joseph, Mo. 
Please mail me literature on How to Make Pigs Pay 


























(si $2. cuts out 


_| the A Battery 
=! on Your Farm 


ok 
gia 
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~ 





wee e 
ee Dont bu 
= “A Bacterica | 







or bother ta 
charge them when you can eliminate 
them entirely for $2, and hook your radiodirect 
to 32 volt lighting system, This KING 
COLE Resistance Unit does it. Screw it inta 
a 32voltlight eocket,attach your set and you 
are through fooling with “A” Batteries forevera 
No upkeep—guaranteed to work—simple— 
inexpensive— gives better reception— brings 
your set up-to-date. Thousandsin use. Money 
back if not entirely satisfactory. Post Paid $2. 
With plug and 10 feet of cord for $2.50. When you 
order specify how many tubes, also number and type 
of tubes inset. Reference First National Bank. 


Anylite Electgic Co., 
1420 Wall St., 
Fort Wayne, 


<4 
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More Money 


for Your Corn 


‘THis FREE booklet tells how to get it! Howto 

cure corn quickly and safely—to prevent heat- 
ing. It tells about grading, shelling and feeding. 
One section presents truly the enormous losses 





-aa EATER ONENESS 





caused by fats — and explains how to be rid of | 


them. You can get a better 
price for your crops by follow- 
ing the simple, common-sense 
storage methods recom- 
mended here. 
Send TODAY for a free copy of 
this valuable book. 
The Better Storage Bureau 
83 N. Grant Ave. Dept.391 
Columbus, Ohio 6 











Farmer 


Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 


The majority of leading washing ma- 
chines advertised in this publication are 
equipped with Briggs & Stratton gas en- 
gines. These washing machine manu fac- 
turers are giving you easy starting with 
dependable power. We guarantee Full- 
power engines for one year. 
Follpower Engines are sold separately for general 

farm use. tite Dept. WF3 for Free Booklet. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 














A Home Service Station 


How convenient when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 


car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. Everything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 


ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for circular. 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 

















Ny fadave $10 0°20 
- 





on every saddle or harness Buy direct 

from the factory. No middleman’s profi, 

‘Send tor tree catalog—meker to consumer. 
Justin's Boots at Lowest Prices 


The FRED MUELLER 
SADOLE & HARNESS Ca 


i 
! 


iy 












$23.50; No. 45, 00; 
Des Moines Silo 


ae 


. $60 
Mtg. Co. 


rompuye 
April, ‘‘New Years’s Day I ordered @ 


are giving perfect satistaction and | can 
Using Economy Feeder and balanced rations, 


jess 
SELF Wn Gotten 8 too. Made in 5 st: 
erder direct. Prices:—Junior, §. 0; "No, 20, $25. 00; Ne. 20, 


.00, f. o. b, Des Moines, lowa. 
406 New York Ave. Des Moines, lowe 
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ate dte aha 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 





me Number Insertions 
1 { 2 3 4 8 13 
12 $¢ 1.20'$ 2.4( 260$ 4.80 $ 9.69-$15.60 
aS... 1.30} 2.60! 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
14 1.40) 2.80) 4.20) 5.60} 11.20) 18.20 
15 1.50} 3.00) 4.50 6.00} 12.00) 19.50 
16 1.60} 3.20) 4.40) 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 
17 1.70{ 3.40! 5.10, 6.80) 13.60) 22.10 
18 1.80} 3.60| 5.40] 7.20| 14.40) 23.40 
19 1.90} 3.80; 5.70} 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
20 2.00} 4.00! 6.00} 8.00) 16.00 26.00 
21 2.10} 4.20} 6.39) 8.40] 16.80) 27.30 
22 2.20) 4.40) 6.60) 8.80] 17.60 28.60 
23 2.301 4.60! 6.90) 9.20! 18.40) 29.99 
24 2.40} 4.80) 7.20) 9.60) 19.20, 31.20 
25 ennnsnnnnnn| 2.50) §.00) 7.50) 10.00; 20.00) 32.50 
26 2.60! 5.20! 7.80) 10.40] 20.80) 33.80 
COMMISSION a 

McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR tARLY 

spring ckens than you can re ‘lie in ¥ 
where We want other descriptions of poul- 
try nd country dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 


Write us for information and quotations. 


Corner Fulton end May Sts., Chicago. 
WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Capons, chickens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and veal wanted at 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake. & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. A 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 


a % veal-eggs Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
eas blished 1890. 
JOSEPH DUSEK CO., 726 W. RANDOLPH | 
St., Chicago. Ducks, peaatng chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Premiums paid. 


tects Lane GRA! 
c R: XIN” “BOC G HT AND 
or future delivery on 
b-:is. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


eae, 
SOLD FOR CASH 
conservative margin 


ee eee 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES F 





The kind that brinig 
your children, your 
and intelligent com- 


Box 66, Monticello, 


winning stock. 
the cows, guard 
A trustworthy 
Shomont Kennels, 


prize 
home 
home. 
panion, 
owa,. bs = 
FOR SALE—PEDIGREED WHITE COLLIE 
puppies, two months old, males $&, females 
$5. Write. Lee Kay, Mondamin, Towa. 
7 RABBITS 
RONEN OEE 
CHINCHILLAS FROM STAHL’S 
winning strain, $5 up. George 
Unionville, 4 eae 


FARM LANDS 


PRIZE 
Medlin, 








WALLACES’ FARMER, 


May 3, 192 











We charge for a minimum © 


ir 
*“4 Advertising orders, 





eation, When writi your adver 
euts down nde and i 


stop orders and changes In copy must reach F 
Th day ight days before date of pubil- —_— 
this office pes later than Thurs: ritisement, ive ort details, The , 


ie Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 


= A, 


D ADDRE: 
RATE 10c PER WORD?! B NAME, nl of the adv: wad 
ag! tisement and each initial or full nomber is counted as one w: 
~ f twelve words. Remittance 





must t 











FARM LANDS 


; MiNNESOTA eee eee 
FOR SALE—MY 8&7 ACRE FARM, RANKS 
among the best in central Minnesota. On 


trunk highway No. 24. Has \ rods of beau- 
tiful wooded lake shore, land is level, heavy 
soil, no stones, stumps or gravel, all under 
cultivation except grove. Have 8 room house 
and other buildings. Have owned it many 
years. Price $125 yer acre. Possession at 
ouce. C. D. Brower, owner, Kimball, Minn. 


FA AR ‘MING. 
Allen, New- 


iY, Pou rT TRY 
le estate. 
IY 


AND FRUIT F 
o close Mrs. Jennie 
Valicy, aS _ 
___ TEXAS Lena 
“TEXAS. THE BEST PLACE 
Close to large cities. Good 
rainfall, pleasant climate. 


HAMPSHIRE, 
for dairymen. 
roads Ample 





Cows run in sweet clover pasture all year. 
Whole milk brings from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
— Ired pounds. Good prairie land costs $50 
ver acre. Easy terms. Write Theodore F. 
Ke »ch Be aumont, Texas. 
LAND OPENING 

OPENING-—-THE GREAT NORTH- 
ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 
portunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Special adv antages in new land, rich soil and 


LAND 


climate. Improved farms or undeveloped land. 
Lowest prices in many years. Write E. C 
Leedy, Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- 
seekers’ rates. 

GENERAL 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free literature; 
mention state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


OWN A FARM IN- 
Montana, Idaho, 


HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 


ARTE: 
VALUE FOR YOUR 
Ship to John Dev- 
Chicago, IIl. 


GET FULL MARKET 
hay and prompt returns. 


lin nay Co., 192 Clark St., 





Rye straw wanted. e re te Ea 
HELP WANTED 
WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL FURNI- 
ture direct te consumer. Liberal commis- 


sion. No investment required. All photo- 
graphs and sales literature furnished free. 
Write’ for particulars. Address Consumers 


Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn, 





AGENTS _WANTED 


OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE BIG MONEY 
for three months’ fast selling season—na- 
tion’s most popular fly killer: See “Fly- 
Kil” ad, page 32 of this issue. Willhelm 
Oil Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


$12.00 DAILY SHOWING NEW LINEN-LIKE 

tablecloth. Washes like oilcloth. No laun- 
dering. Sample free. Bestever, 682 Irving 
Park Station, Chicago. 














aa ALASKA HOMESTE ADS 
TOMESTEADS IN THE MATANUSKA AND 


Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
clim te similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; church 

advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 








CALIFORNIA 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR 





famous Blue Grass hog and poultry reme- 
dies in Iowa. Bourbon Remedy Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
AUTOMOTIVE 


MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIR- 

plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
ing in this school. Write for full information. 
Lincola: Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 





motive Bldg., Lincoin. Neb. 











HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER'S SON 
or man to travel in country. Steady work. 
Good profits. McConnon & Company, Dept. 


Minn. 

SALESMEN _ 

BIG OHIO CORPORATION WANTS COUN- 
ty manager. $50 weekly commission. Earn- 

ings start immediately. Good for $5,000 year- 

ly. We furnish everything, deliver and col- 

lect. Capital or experience unnecessary. Fyr- 

Fyter Co., 1884 Fyr-Fyter r_ Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXP! BRIENC ED MARRIED MAN WANTS 

year-round work on farm near Cedar Falls. 
Christian reference. Prefer same. Can com- 
mence Se ptember 1. State terms. Box 4, 
W Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK 
ee swiss 
TWO PUREBRED BROWN SWISS BULLS, 

seven months old. Good individuals, from 
high producing dams. Accredited herd. Wm. 
A ! Ackley, Towa. 


brah am, 


FA3405,_ Winona, 





FOR IR SALE -REGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
bulls and cows. All bred for high produc- 
tion. R. H. Rehder, R. 3, Waterloo, Iowa. _ 
HOLSTEINS — 

WE HAVE A NUM BER “OF FINE HOL- 
stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 


Monticello, Towa. 


ee JERSEYS AND -HOLSTEINS _ 

FOR SALE—FIFTEEN MILKING COWS. 
Ten Jerseys, five Holsteins, nineteen Jersey 

springers, all young, some registered. Cold’s 

Jersey Dairy, Reinbeck, Iowa. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 





NINE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. ONE 
exceptionally good roan 14 months old. 
Rudolph Koch, Davenport, Towa, R. 4. 
RED ) POLLED 
FOR  SALE—TWO REGISTERED RED 
Polled bulls, 13 months old. Sire from 


Benton Olinger, Afton, Iowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ny BABY _CHICK FEI FEEDS 

MIDWEST BUTTERMILK Lk BABY ~ CHICK 

Mash; four weeks feed at cost of one cent 
per chick. 25 pound sack delivered parcel 
post for $1.25. This offer made only to intro- 
duce. Satisfaction or money back. Midwest 
Sales Co., Fourth and Elm, Des Moines, Iowa. 
SEND $3.25 FOR BEST NO-CORN CHICK 

feed you ever used. $3.75 for better starting 
mash. Both guaranteed. Sac City Flour and 
Feed Store, Sac City, Towa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 

these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need. 


Arp’s herd. 














CASE SEPARATOR 
55°% CASE SEPARATOR No. 101027; LIKE 
new; need larger machine. Archie Merritt, 
Kellerton, Iowa. 
GOPHER TRAPS 
POCKET GOPHER TRAPS, RENKEN SURE 
gatch; circular free. A Renken Trap 
co. G-444, Crete, Neb. 
WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING 
dollars to those who use them. You can 
make extra money for yourself the same 
way Tell us to send you | the booklet on 
owe riting the Ad That Pays.” It’s free. 














N THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY QF CALI- 

gy ther general farming is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and’ poul- 
try, yields a goed income. A small. ane-family 
farm, with little hired labor, insures. success. 
You can work outdoors all the year. Newcom.- 
ers. welcome: Santa Fe Railway has no 
land to sell, but offers: a free service in help- 
ing: you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
? paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. 
L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, 
Bea Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA— 














Where farmers are prosperous, crops grow- 
ing year around, land priced low. Write free 
booklet. Dept. 29, Stanislaus County Devel- 
opment Board (County Chamber Commerce), 
Modesto, Calif. _ nantly “5 ee aes 

COLORADO 
SEE COLORADO FIRST. FINE GRAIN 
farm. In beautiful Yampa valley. Unsur- 
passed summer climate; big crops. Bargain 
price. Come and see. Write, H. D. Crumly, 
owner, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
KANSAS 


&T ACRES IMPROVED; $500 WILT. HANDLE 


it. Send for complete description. Address, 





Alle n _ Cou nty_ Investment Co., , Iola, K Kan. _ 
en .__MINNESOTA peas 
MINNESOTA OFFERS MANY ADVAN- 


tages for farming. Most farmers do better 





here. Fertile soil, plenty of rainfall, good 
pastures. Wonderful dairying opportunities 
in America’s greatest butter state. Free 


and figures 
and easy 
Thousand 


book tells all. Get all the facts 
Learn about the low priced farms 
payments. Write today! Ten 











Lakes-Greater Minnesota Assn., 1428 Univer- 
sity Avenue, St. Paul, Minn.: 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 


Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
free list. Murray’s Land Office. Wadena, 
Minn. 





Write your ad here: 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 


\ 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing..................::ceee words, to run 
alautte ta eee times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of §.............ccereee 
to. cover cost of these insertions. 

I es hicrcrce sce rates sisisaienantesseeuecs wisenens 
MOND sas sscncecs ci secksccsasbcecnss 














Hess Brothers, of Worthington, 
they decided to let a Wallaces’ 
write us now: 

“Please discontinue our rabbit ad. 
to take care of what we had to 
QO. J. Biess.”” 





(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


SOLD OUT! 


Iowa, 
rabbits from registered stock, that they 
Farmer Want 


The first 
sell.—Yours 








had Chinchilla and Flemish Giant 
wished to sell. After a little thought, 
Ad do the job. Here is what they 


ad brought enough inquiries 


very truly, Hess Brothers, by 











HOG SICKN ESS 








ARE YOUR HOGS SIC HAVE YOU Ifa 
trouble raising pigs on account of in 

in lots? Are your pigs scouring, thumpi; 

coughing or getting thin? bt ga mis ! ig 








fection, flu, etc.) We can he mua! Over 
years actual experience with largest he r 
the U. S. and Canada. ‘re atme ae: 
give! Hogs like it! Quick result ree in 
formation. State number of com you hay 
and ages. Describe condition. Federal Con 


Box 133, South 


KODAK FINISHING 
DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA 

oe ie autiful border prints for 2c ( 
Finest workmansh ip, lightning service. 
Ocean, — Litchfield, Illinois. aes 
TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLI. FO 

six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se 
dalia, Mo. _ 


centrates Co., 


Omaha, Neb, 




















nw MAIL BOX POSTS — 
UNCLE SAM—FOR YOUR MAIL BOX POS} 
Completely 


finished in oil, hand _ painting 


Hand carved, mill cut, 2 inch material. G. ¢ 
Hawkins, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. I tak 
this opporti inity of thanking the many Wal 


laces’ Farmer readers who answesed. my ad 


POSTS 


HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 


TIRES 








ORDER GOODRICH SILVERTOWN “TIRE 

at these prices: 29x4.40-$8.65; 30x3™-$7.y 
Unlimited guarantee. Nelson Garage, E!mord 
Minn. q 


TRUCK AND TRACTOR | _CUSHION SEATS 


TRUCK DUMPING DEVIC 
tor and implement easy back 
Dependable Co., Streator, Til. 


, ALSO TRAG 
cushion seatg 









WOOLENS ssi 
FARMERS’ WOOL—MADE IN TO “BLAM 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Sen 


for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Es 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


USED CARS 
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SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 10 
Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a hi 
grade used car. All makes and models, $i 

pre up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNI YS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYIN 

for patents. Send sketch or model for i 
structions or write for free book, “How 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of "Inventic 
form. No charge for information on how 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Register 
Patent Attorney, 149-P Security Savings 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











attorneys; patents and trade-marks 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, ae | 





WANT TO BUY 





BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIG 











on or m . incol Ba ‘ : 
ee ae, 

FOX CUBS | 
WANTED-RED FOX CUBS, MINI AN 


badgers. Remember, write ws for hi 
price before selling. We pay express, 
nish crates, instructions, etc. Minnesota F 
Ranch, Frost, Minn. 


RED FOX PUPS WANTED—LARGE 

small lots. Before selling elsewhere wri 
Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. “Pankr 
pays most.” Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Mi 
WANTED—RED FOX PUPS AND LIV 

mink. Will pay highest prices. 
Ten Thousand Lakes Fur Farms Corporati 
Lake Elmo, Minn. 


WANTED—UNINJURED RED FOX CU 
Five dollars each. Ship C. O. D. We 
express. Polar Fox Co., Worthington, Mi 
WE PAY % EACH FOR — FOX PU 
Also pay express and C. D. char 
Ship to Harold Matz, Wells, Swine. 
WANTED TO BUY—RED FOX CUBS. 
pay top prices and pay express. E 
Fox Farm, Blue Earth, Minn. 
RED FOX PUPS WANTED. BEST PR 
paid and express. Iverson Fur Farm, 


Towa. 
BABY CHICKS 


PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS — GUAR! 
teed quality. Not like ordinary chicks 
all—larger, full bodied, brighteyed, vigor 
For the fifth year sent with guarantee to 
covering first two weeks. Sold on guarant 
egg-production standards, up to 175 to 
eggs per year, determined by the flock a 
ag of our heavy-laying strains. Reco 
performance, trapnest, pedigreed males 
are from 200 to 292.egg dams. Customers 
port flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs per 
per year. Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, White 

andottes, Orpingtons. Bred early mat 
and for heavy winter ‘laying. Prices very 
for such guaranteed quality. Yow is 
time to order for May delivery. Due to 
mand, orders must be booked well in adva 
Catalog free. Thoroughly describes our 
usual breeding process a ws re 
from many customers. Please mention bi 
interested tm and we will also send our ! 
cial bulletin on that breed. Peters-Cer 
Poultry Breeders’ Association. Just add 
Peters Master-Control Farm, Box 264, 
ton, Iowa. 
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"ALLACES’ FARMER, May 3, 


1929 
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| Our Readers Market 














en 
BABY CHICKS 

A PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 
i Jowa accredited—challenge you to find bet- 
ter anywhere, either in qu iality or price. Fin- 
est breed ing flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Se a for my liberal ten day guar- 
ntee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
——§ posit, balance C. O. D. if you prefer. Barred 
nd White Rocks, S. C. Reds, $15; Anconas 
$13; W. Wyandottes, Buff and White Orping- 
—§ tons, R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leg- 
orns, $12.50; W. Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
U HA dottes, $16; assorted lots, first choice, $12; 
t second choice, $9. Also Light Brahmas and 
Rlack Giants. Mammoth W. Pekin and Rouen 








(large type) ducklings, $26. My valuable 32- 
page book, How to Raise Your Baby Chicks, 
is free with each order. "ou. can succeed 
with my chicks if you can with any. Prof. 
King’s Iowa Chick Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 
FOR DEPENDABLE PROFITS, POULTRY 
al raisers are everywhere finding that it pays 
Neh. to raise Farrow Chix. High winter egg pro- 


duction is bred into Farrow Chix—that’s why 





ERMA they pay. Quality matings, White Leghorns, 
oe Brown Leghorns, $11-100; $21.50-200; $52.50-500; 

‘. Berred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Comb 
Reds, $13-100; $25.50-200; $62.50-500; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14-100; $27.50- 
$67.50-500. Special matings $3 per 100 





I, FO 
m ze higher. Star matings (this kind made Mrs. 
lio, Sell Beer $1464 above feed costs), $6-100 higher. 
All Farrow Chix are from state standard ac- 
cred lited flocks, rigidly culled for color, type, 
~POsi ealth and egg production. The Farrow com- 
a7 hi 1ation of service and quality is the reason 
, ting hy four million chix are annually shipped. 
, Join the list of satisfied customers and start 















y Wal might this year. Order the famous Farrow 
saa ae blood nes and profits will rell in this win- 
2 € D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
anna Peoria, tL 
TS. ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS— 
— Our Dependable Chicks are all A. P. A. cer- 
tified in grades “A” or “B’’—culled, inspected 
TIRE@ 27 d mated by Judge F. H. Shallabarger. The 
314.97 yg finest you can buy for health, vitality, liva- 
Bimos bility, and egg production. Order now to be 
TH cure of getting these quality chicks when you 
want them. §. C. White or Brown Leghorns, 
SEATS S.C. Anconas (Sheppard strain), 100 for $11.25; 
TRACE 400 for $43.50. S. C. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 
n seat@ ¢. Red, Barred Rocks—100 for $13.35; 490 for 
$52. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
——-# tons, White Wyandottes—10 for $14; 400 for 
a $54.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
BLAM 400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.50; 
: Sen’ light and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prices 
ls (Es on ‘Select B’” and “A” grades on request. 
Ask about our guarantee to live! 100 per 
a cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 25c per hundred discount 
- for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sun- 
OP, 10H nyside Hatchery, Dept. 213, West Liberty, Ia. 
' M@l HELMS ACCREDITED CHICKS—POST- 
mi paid alive. Leghorns, Anconas, heavy as- 
sorted, $9; ‘Barred Rocks, Reds, $10; Wyan- 
dottes, Orpingtons, $11.50; sixteen breeds, 
fsirest prices. Catalog. Illinois Hatchery, 


Metropolis, Ill. 


WRITE FOR NEW LOW 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
purebred, farm range, heavy laying flocks. 
Most varieties. W. D. germs killed new 
improved way. Get new free catalog. Confi- 
= prices. Write now. Franklin Hatchery, 

Dept. 64-C, Council Bluifs, Towa. 

324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 
Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 
to 20 per cent early discount on eggs and 

chicks, prepaid. Also heavy breeds. Catalog 

free. Walter Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 

OVER 4 DIFFERENT BREEDS OF BABY 
chicks, baby ducks, baby turks. Free cat- 
alog. Murray McMurray Hatchery, Box 118, 
Webster City, Iowa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
he reached in no other way. 
ae ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD STRAIN ANCONA CHICKS, 

from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred. $50 per 500. Mork Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 

BARRED ROCKS 

PETERS CERTIFIED BARRED ROCK 
chicks. Our specialty. Sold on guaranteed 

egg-production standards, as high as 175 to 

200 eggs per hen per year, determined by 

flock average of our strains. Keen, active, 

strong and vigorous. Bred early maturing, 
feather evenly and well marked. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs—lay- 
ing at five months. Excellent winter layers 
of large brown eggs. Chicks sent with “real 
guarantee to live covering first two weeks— 
protection that doesn’t cost you a cent. May 
and June ideal months to start our Barred 
ocks. Weather is fine for brooding—sun- 
shine and green feed plus our 12 years’ scien- 
tific breeding for early maturity insures rapid 
growth and vigor. Prices low for the qual- 
ity. Catalog free. If interested in Barred 
Rocks tell us and we will send special Barred 
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Rock bulletin. | Peters-Certified Master-Con- 
trol Farm and Hatchery, Box 265, Newton, Ia. 
_ BUFF CHICKS 

UARAM BUFF LEGHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 
hicks Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
vig dottes and Buff geese eggs. Van de Waa 
ee to li Flectric Hatchery. Orenge City, Iowa. 
a _LEGHORNS — ceva 
iy TERS. CERTIFIED ) WHITE  LEGHORN 
* ord hicks. Our specialty. Sold on guaranteed 
a saa ©2&- Production standards, as high as 175 to 
aad -00 eggs per hen per year, determined by 
s perk flock average of our strains. Bred early ma- 
hite turing, large in size, produce very large eggs 
maturgg 20° lay consistently during cold winter 
very es ths. Customers report flock averages of 
w is 135 to 200 eggs—laying at 434 months. Chicks 
ve to @2Te as large and plump as any of the larger 
dvam OTeeds. Sent with real guarantee to live 
peo covering first two weeks—protection that 








oesn’t cost you a cent. May and June ideal 
months for brooding. Sunshine and green 
feed plus our 12 years of scientific breeding 
or early maturity insures rapid growth and 
vigor. Prices low for the quality. Catalog 
iree. If interested in White Leghorns tell us 
“nd we will send our Snecial “hite Leghorn 
Sniletin. Peters-Certified M-ster-Control 
Farm and Hatchery, Box 266, Newton, Iowa. 









HATCHING EGGS 


| 


CHICKS AND EGGS 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





LEGHORNS 





HAMBURGS 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG EGGS. 
Heavy laying strain, 100-$5. Light Brahma, 
special pen, 15-$1.50. Mrs. Geo. Larson, Har- 


lan, — Iowa, R. 5. as 
_ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
MARCY STRAIN JERSEY BLACK GIANT 
eggs. Vigorous flock; by sons of 15-Ib. cock 
that won second at Madison Square Garden. 
$8-100; 85 per cent fertility guaranteed. Ed- 
w ward Holsteen, Morning Sun, Iowa. . 
_____ LEGHORNS Mire 
TOM BARRON ENGLISH SINGLE COMB 
White Leghorns, heavy layers, standard 
bred. Eggs $4, 100. Safe delivery, 90 per cent 





fertility. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped 
promptly . Anderson _ & Carroll, Selma, Iowa. 
HOLLYWOOD W. L. EGGS, VIGOROUS 


stock, results of years of careful breeding. 
High egg production, mated to cockerels of 
high producing dams, guaranteed fertility. 
$5-100, $15 case, eS sm Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, 
Corning, Towa, 
BARRON'S SING = COMB WHITE LEG- 

horns. Direct from Mrs. Ginn. Eggs $5 per 
100 postpaid. Good fertility; order direct. 
Mrs. C. L. Carter, Linden, Iowa. 
TANCRED HATCHING EGGS FROM 250- 

332 egg blood. $4 per 100, $13 per case. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. Olive Duke, 


Sedalia, Mo. 
MINORCAS 








BUFF MINORCA, SCHMIDT STRAIN, from 

prize winning, heavy laying, culled farm 
flock. Eggs $6-100, postpaid. Mrs. . 
Turner, Eldora, Iowa, R. 2. 


SCHMIDT'S STRAIN, DIRECT BUFF MIN- 
orcas. Excellent layers. Culled farm range 
flock. Eggs after May 10, $5-100; $4.50 at 
farm. Harry Pingree, Fairbank, Iowa. 
WHITE MINORCA HATCHING 
Booth’s strain $4-100. Mary Benter, 
kinton, Iowa. tans 
C. BUFF MINORCA HATCHING EGGS $5 
per hundred, prepaid. Mrs. Harry Jasper, 
Granville, Towa. meee 
ORPINGTONS 
CHOICE BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS. BIG 
golden Buffs. Vigorous, splendid, heavy lay- 
ers. Culled for production and disease. Buff 
specialist 29 years. Winners everywhere. 
Eggs, $7-100, $3.50-50, $2.50-30. August Peter- 
son, Farnhamville, Iowa. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
stock, excellent layers, eggs $4.50-100. Mrs. 
Dora Paulson, Harlan, Iowa, R. 5. 
PLYMOUTH _ROCKS 
FROM BEAUTIFUL PRIZE WIN- 
carefully culled big Buff Rocks; pen 
flock $6-100. Carl Woody, 
3. 





EGGS. 
Hop- 











LARGE HEALTHY 





EGGS 

ning, 
$2.50-15, 
Towa, ae ian 
PRICES REDUCED MAY 1. IOWA RECORD 

of Performance pedigreed and trapnested, 
dark Barred Rocks; high quality, profitable 
production. Marion Kipp, Winfield, Iowa. 
SELECT HATCHING EGGS. FISHEL’S DI- 

rect, $5 per 100, $3 per 50, postpaid. Fertil- 
ity good; order direct. Mrs. Myrtle Carter, 
Linden, Jowa. 


BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS. DARK 


Newton, 

















mating, prize winners, ¥-$3, 50-$4, 100-$7. 
Theo. Martin, Martelle, Iowa. ee 
EXHIBITION AND UTILITY DARK 


Barred Rock matings at #4 to $8 per 100. 
Guaranteed. Flatness Bros., Northwood, Ia. 
THOMPSON RINGLETS BARRED TO SKIN. 

Trapnested. Cert-o-culd eggs, 15, $1.50; 50, 
$3.50; 100, $%. Mrs. Lou H. Smith, Villisca, Ta. 
WHITE ROCKS, 20 YEARS. EGGS $ PER 

hundred. Eugene Turner, Griswold, Iowa. 
DARK BARRED ROCK HATCHING EGGS $5 

per 100. Leonard Staveley, Traer, Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
STRONGLY FERTILE. SINGLE COMB RED 

















hatching eggs, $5 per hundred. Culled, 
tested, dark, heavy layers. Males 8-19 Ibs. 
Mrs. P. O. Stone, Ames, | Iowa, 





WYANDOTTES 


REGAL DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 

hatching eggs. Have been breeding White 
Wyandottes for 27 years. Culled for type and 
egg production. Eggs $5 per 100 postpaid. 
Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chariton, Iowa. 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 

culied flock, $14 per case, $5 per hundred. 
Louie Kastner, Schleswig, Iowa. 
Re | ENN te 
ALBERTSON’S STRAIN GIANT PEKIN 
ducks. . Blue ribbon winners for 13 years. 
Eggs $12 per hundred, $1.75 for 11. Pens $3 
for 12, postpaid; 10 to 14 pound stock. Mrs. 
Linford Albertson, Fremont, Iowa. 














PEKIN. DUCK EGGS, EXTRA LARGE 
. stock, 11-$2, 30-$5. Theo. Martin, Martelle, 
owa. 





TOULOUSE GEESE 








‘ 








TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS 40c EACH; EMB- 
den eggs 50c, prepaid. Effie W ilmarth, 
Corning, Iowa. _ 
TURKEYS 


EGGS FOR SALE FROM GIANT M. B. TUR- 
keys; 20 or less, 50c each; 20 to 30, 45c each; 

50 or more, 40c each; postpaid. Guaranteed 80 

per cent fertility and safe arrival. Mrs. Grace 

Drury, Rowan, Towa. 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, 10 EGGS $4.50, 
22-$9, 50-$20, 100-$49, 500-$190. Associated 

Poultry Farm. Hudson, Til. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 
WILLIAMSON’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
have won more blue ribbons at the Iowa 
State Fair the past 15 years than any other 











strain. Won the blue from coast to coast. 
Great layers. Eggs $8-100, chicks $17, 300 for 
$45. H. Williamson, Dubuque, Iowa. 


WYCKOFF'S S. C. W. 





LEGHORNS, LARG- 


est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
five pounds. Bred for high egg production. 
Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100 Mrs. Cora 


Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. 
HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 











$12.50-100; $50-500; postpaid, 100 per cent live 
delivery. Eggs $4-105, case $12.50. rs. My- 
ron Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
LARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 


Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
chicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
Towa. 





WHITE LEGHORN HOLIYWOOD CHICKS, 
guaranteed fertility, 200-283 egg strain R. O. 


P. Cockerels; 95 per cent eggs grade first; 
$5-105. Mabel Fay, Oelwein, Iowa. — 
MINORCAS 





BRR RRO 

BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND_ EGGS; 
large type, — to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 

Orange City, Iowa. 

WHITE ORPINGTON EGGS $7-105, JERSEY 
Black Giant eggs $10-105; chicks $18- 100, 

postpaid. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. _ 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
REDUCED PRICES. 








ARISTOCRAT, DARK 
Barred Rocks eggs and chicks. Record of 
performance. Eighth year continuous trap- 


nesting. Winning first and second Iowa, 1927, 
1928. Records to 278. Barring, color good. 
Diarrhea tested. Circular. Mrs. E. L. Rur- 


ing, Gowrie, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CERTIFIED GRIMM ALFALFA, RED TAG 
or fancy, Yellow ag or regular grade, 
from registered fields, graded and sealed by 
state officials. Put up in 30, 60 and 150 pound 
bags. Idaho or Montana Red Tag 50c pound, 
South Dakota 48c. Idaho and South Dakota 
Yellow Tag 42c. Uncertified grade, quality 
just below Yellow Tab, Idaho grown, 36c 
pound. W. R. Porter, Fargo, 
BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED FOR SUM- 
mer planting now. Lyman’s seed traces to 
original Grimm stock. Hardiest of alfalfas 
and highest in feeding value. Yields for 
years without replanting. Seed scarified to 
increase germination. A. B. Lyman, intro- 
ducer, Excelsior, Minn. i 
TWO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS THAT 
will afford you the luxury of a_ beautiful 
flower bed all summer for only $1.50 post- 
paid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
nium Company, Springfield, Ill. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
Concordia, Kansas. aig] 
GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 
pure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if unsat- 
isfactory. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, 




















Kansas. 





SEED D CORN _ 


TESTED SEED “CORN—JOSLIN IN’S YELLOW 

Dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 9 to 
100-day Yellow Dent and Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Best dependable varie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my ® 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel, and 10 bushels or more $3 bushel; 
shelled and graded, bags free. Circular and 
samples on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, Holstein, Ia, 


KRUG SEED CORN. MORGAN'S KRU c. 
selected by special methods which discard 
the weak and diseased kernels, is exception- 
ally high yielding seed corn. No one can af- 
ford to plant seed corn yielding a single 
bushel less per acre, even though the seed 
costs nothing. 60c per acre buys our seed. 
It is nearly disease free. Vigorous, 98 to 100 
per cent germination. 10 bu. at $4.75; 5 bu. at 
$4.90; 1 bu. $5; bags free. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Morgan Brothers, Galva, 
ORIGERS PROLIFIC SEED CORN, A 
variety bred from Reid’s Dent, saved e: arly, 
ls 98 per cent. A good, productive, 
igh yielding corn of medium early maturity. 
pap $4 per bu.; in lots of 5 bu. or more, 
$3.50 per bu. Will send C. O. D. and if not 
satisfactory, return at my expense. State 
whether you want ear or shelled corn. Clar- 
ence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 
HI-BRED CORN COSTS NO MORE TO 
seed an acre than oats. It is higher priced 
than other seed corn but it returns on the 
average more than 100 per cent on the in- 
vestment. Write for prices to Hi-Bred Corn 
Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
SEED CORN—GROWN 
north of Iowa line. 
Golden Jewel and 
Silver King, white. 
hagged. Sn 
Peter, Minn. 
HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 
matures 110 days; also 90-Day Yellow Dent, 





A NEW 








HERE, 75 MILES 

Improved Minnesota 13, 
Early Murdock, yellow; 
All $3 bu. Shelled, Bri rded, 
approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 





early picked, fire dried, tests 98 per cent, 
shelled, graded, sacked, $3.75 bu. lot, $3.50 
five-bu. lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Budd 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 





BULBS AND PLANTS 
20 


MILLION TOMATO PLANTS; LARGE, 
stalky, well rooted, open field grown, packed 
with damp moss to roots; Greater Baltimore, 
Stone, Earliana, Ponderosa; by mail, post- 
paid, 500-$1.25, 1,000-$1.75; express prepaid, 
5,000-$8; 10,000- $15. Late cabbage plants same 
price. Prompt shipment; safe arrival guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Kentucky Plant 
Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 





~ ONIONS; ALSO 


tomatoes. Strong, hardy plants. Leading 
varieties. ,» 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.85. Pep- 
pers, eggplant, 100, Wc; 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. East Texas Plant 


Company, Ponta, Texas. 


TOMATOES, FROST PROOF CABBAGE 

and onions. Strong, field grown plants, 200- 
50c, 500-$1, 1,000-$1.75, 5,000-$7.50. Peppers, 100- 
50c, 500-$1.50, 1,000-$2.50, 5,000-$10. Prepaid; 
satisfaction guaranteed. Modern Plant Farm, 
Ponta, Texas. 

LARGE PANSY PLANTS FROM 
seed obtainable. 
dozen $1, postpaid. 
berry plants, fresh 
200-$1.75, postpaid. 

Illinois. 
TOMATO PLANTS; GREATER BALTI- 
more (early large red) 250 60c, 500 $1, 1,000 
$1.75, 5,000 $7.50. Guaranteed to reach you not 
wilted. Also cabbage, onion, pepper and 
sweet potato. Catalog free. Progressive 
Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 
FREE PLANTS—BY C. O. D. MAIL OR EX- 
press, and charges: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
$3.75. Free onion plants with every order for 
frost proof cabbage plants. Eureka Farms, 
Tifton, Ga. 
HIGH GRADE PLANTS, 
packed, large, well 
grown, leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 
tomato, $1; iccaie onion, $1, and Porto 
Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. Acme Plant Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 
TOMATOES, FROST PROOF CABBAGE, 
Bermuda onions. Good | plants from 
grower. 200, Gc; 500, $1.25; 
Peppers, eggplant, 100, 6c; 
aid anywhere. Southern 
'exas. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, YELLOW JER- 
sey, Nancy Hall, red Bermuda yam plants, 
100-60c; 200-$1; 500-$2.25; 1,000-$4; postpaid. 
Healthy plants; prompt shipment. Fred 
Wiseman, Macomb, Ill. 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $2. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plants. Prepaid mail, 500-$1; 1,000-$2. 
Expressed, 5,000-$3.75; 10,000-$7.50. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI BULBS, MIXED 








BEST 
Wonderful mixed colors, 3 

Senator Dunlap straw- 
dug, large roots, 100-$1, 
Fred Wiseman, Macomb, 











CAREFULLY 
rooted, open field 





Pre- 
Plant Co., Ponta, 














colors, 50 for $1, 25 for 50 cents, postpaid. 
Mrs. Ben Strommen, Forest City, Iowa. 
LOOK! 20 CABB: AGE, 200 TOMATOES, 200 
onions, 25 pepper plants $1.25 prepaid. Cen- 
tral Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 
SEED CORN 
BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN 


accident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. 
corn is the result of manv years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.’ 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit jby planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 





of my seed. Matures ten days earlier; has 
a stronger shank and stiffer stalk than Reid’s 
Dent. Buy, direct from the grower. No 
middle man’s profit. Write a card now— 


| today—for free descriptive circular and _ price 


list. Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Dallas 
County, Towa. “Twenty years a seed corn 
specialist.” 








THIS WILL ADVISE MY FRIENDS THAT, 
through my Wallaces’ Farmer advertising, 
I am entirely sold out of seed corn for this 


season. I shall be glad to receive your or- 
ders for next year. Lester Pfister, El Paso, 
Illinois. 





IOLEAMING SEED CORN A "CONSISTENT 
winner in state yield contest six years in 
north three-fourths Iowa; 10 to 14 days earli- 
er than Reid’s. Germination and purity guar- 
anted; $3. Clint Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 
HI-BRED FOR NORTHERN IOWA. MY 
corn last year was outstandingly the high- 
est yielding yellow corn in the northern sec- 








tion of the Iowa Corn Yield Test. Write for 
| prices to Harry Turner, Paton, Iowa. rs 
PLANT CARLISLE’S GOLDEN DENT, FET- 


ter, stiff-stalked tested corr for northern 
half of Iowa. Won three firsts and sweep- 
stakes at Ames, 1929; $3.50 bushel. Alfred 
Carlisle, Whittemore, Iowa. 
KRUG SEED CORN. THIS STRAIN V/ON 
first in open pollinated class for south half 
of Iowa in 1926 and 1927. Germination 97 per 








cent; $4.50 per bushel. Russell S. Davis, 
Clayton, II). mers 
BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 


low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charies Roth, 
Jesup, Iowa. 
IMPROVED REID’S, SMOOTH .REID’S, K..B. 
and Krug’s Yellow Dent. Early selected, 
rack dried, test 98. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Ear or shelled. $3 per bu. Freight prepaid. 
M. C. Blom & Sons, Delta, Iowa. 
FOR SALE —ORIGER’S PROLIFIC SEED 


corn, produces as high as five and six cars 








per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 





SEED CORN—KRUG'S YELLOW VICTOR, 

1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better: 
shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Towa. 


REID’S IMPROVED YELLOW DENT. HIGH 





yielder. Germination 98 per cent; $3 bushel. 
Show quality $5. Bert E. McMillan, Blanch- 
ard, Towa. 





RACK DRIED SEED—TEST 98, IMPROVED 
Reid’s, Wimple, Funk’s, Early Silver Jewell, 
Frank’s Favorite White, $3.25 bu. F. 
Frank, Anthon, Iowa. 
SOYBEANS 
MANCHU SOYBEANS, $2.15 PER BUSHEL. 
Bags free. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 
SEED POTATOES 














SEED POTATOES, EARLY OHIO, $1.25 
bushel. Minn. 


Green Bros., Mountain Lake, 








IOWA FAIR ANNOUNCEMENT 


The largest cash premiums ever offered 
by the Iowa State Fair were announced 
recently for the Diamond Jubilee Exposi- 
tion, to be held this summer, August 21 
to 30. The prizes total $142,439. 

The great increase in premiums is in 
keeping with a similar expansion in all 
departments of the fair for this summer's 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration, fair officials 


said. This year, the Iowa exposition will 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the first state fair, held at Fair- 


field. The Iowa State Fair and the Dia- 
mond Jubilee Celebration will be com- 
bined into one event, extending over a 


period of eight days. Historical features 
recalling pioneer days in Iowa, and show- 
ing the progress of the state during the 


last three-quarters of a century, will 
mingle with the regular exposition event 
on each of the eight days’ programs. 


State-wide historical bodies, patriotic or- 
ganizations, women’s clubs and _ similar 
groups will cooperate with the fair man- 
agement in the celebration plans. 
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Wonderiu Dave in Yel- 
lowstone Park 


(Continued from page 8) 

water. The brilliant colored 
the sides of the canyon, the 
river as it winds like a ribbon 1,500 feet 
below us, the odd formations in the can- 
von, leave an impression on your mind 
ihat you can never erase. You are so awed 


volume of 
sands on 


by its grandeur and beauty that you 
do not wish anyone to talk to you; you 
simpl want to look and drink in its 
marvelous beauty. 


If you saw only the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellowstone alone, it would be worth 
the price of the trip to Yellowstone park. 
The realization is greater than the antici- 


pation You are awed and humbled by 
the power of the Creator. Inspiration 
Point, Artists’ Point and Lookout Point 


all give different views of the canyon, and 


you want to see it from every angle. 
There are paths leading down to the 
falls, and it is a trip worth making. The 


afternoon and morning will give you an 
opportunity to see both sides of the can- 


yon. Only nightfall draws many of our 
folks away from the beauty of the can- 
yon. As you go to sleep at night, the roar 
of the falls is in your ears. While there 
is a coneert and entertainment in the 


evening, and the usual campfire, many of 
our folks just want to get off in a quiet 
corner. Their thoughts are of the great 


work of nature which they have seen, 
Many are up early the next morning to 
get another view, as one never tires of 


the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 

The beginning of the sixth day gives us 
another half-day of enjoyment of the 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. Per- 
haps we have seen the side nearest us 
the first day, and we want to see how it 
looks from the other side. You will want 
to drink in all you can of its beauty while 
you are there. You determine in your 
own mind that you are going to see that 

again, and you wish you might 

week, as you know you would 
tire of the trips to its rim. 


canyon 
stay a 
never 








At 1:35 p. m., we are again on our way, 
our destination being Mammoth Hot 
Springs. We climb Seven-Mile Hill and 
enter Dunraven Pass. Mount Washburn, 
on our right, is ten thousand feet high. 
We can see a winding road up the side 
of the mountain. From its top, more than 
a million acres of timber, park lands and 
craggy peaks are visible. The rim of the 
grand canyon, marked by red coloring, 








T hreshes 


the marvelous blue of Lake Yellowstone, 
and various mountain ranges are seen, 
There is snow on the top of Mount Wash- 
burn, and, as someone has said, when you 


are at its peak, you are “‘on top of the 
world.” Our route does not take us to 
the top of the mountain, as we go in a 


different way, but when you come to the 
park the next time, we know it is a trip 
you will want to make. 

On the way to Mammoth Hot Springs, 
we pass Roosevelt Lodge, Bunsen Peak, 
Golden Gate, Obsidian Cliff—glass-like in 


its formation—and many other interest- 
ing sights. We arrive at 4:47 p. m. The 
features of Mammoth Hot Springs are 


the terraces and the hot pools, which are 
only a short walk from the Lodge. We 
have the opportunity of visiting the park 
museum and the government building, 
which are headquarters for the govern- 
ment executives in the park. It was here 
that old Fort Yellowstone was located. 

Our stay at Mammoth Hot Springs is 
short—a little than two hours. At 
6:30 p. m., after lunch, we take the busses 
for Gardiner and pass thru Gardiner can- 
yon to the station, where our sleepers 
await us for the return trip. It is a 
beautiful ride, and we have had a won- 
derful four days in the park. We will 
never forget any one of them. 

The next morning, we wake up at Bil- 
lings, where our sleepers have been set 
out since in the early morning hours, 
After breakfast, we are the guests of the 
Farm Bureau for the inspection of the 
Huntley irrigation project and a visit to 
the largest sugar factory in the United 
States. 

At 11 a. m. 
leave Billings. 
City, famous at 


less 


on Monday, August 12, we 
Our next stop is Miles 
one time as the largest 


- 37,000 bushels in 31 days! 








Des Moines, lowa. Kansas City, 


ADVANCE 


Mr. Fremont T. Green, of Wolf Point, 
Montana, writes: “I threshed 37,000 
bushels of grain in 31 days, or 312 hours, 
and my 28 x 44 Rumely Steel Thresher 
gave no trouble at all. There were no 
delays on account of it, and it did ex- 
ceptionally good work in all grains.” 
* * * 

There are three good reasons why one 
of the various sizes of Rumely Steel 
Threshers will quickly pay for itself on 
almost any size farm. 


First, it enables you to thresh when 
grain and weather are just right, thus 
assuring a high grade and top prices, 
which sometimes mean 15 to 20 cents 
more a bushel, 


Second, it enables you to thresh early, 
permitting you to proceed with other 
farm work. 

Third, it gets all the grain, and pre- 
vents waste into the strawstack. 

The Rumely Steel Thresher has won 
fame as a grain saver because of the well 
known Rumely Continuous-Flow 
Method. It handles a big volume of 
straw, while ribbed concaves, a flat 
wing beater, thorough agitation, and 
special lifting fingers are tossing, shak- 
ing, tearing open and raking the straw, 
thus separating every kernel of grain. 

Now is the time to prepare for thresh- 
ing. Decide to avoid losses in grade and 
from dockage this year... by threshing 
your own grain. 

Write for all the facts, using the handy 
coupon. Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., 
Inc., La Porte, Indiana. 
Mo. Peoria, Ill. 


“RUMELY 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Power Farming Machinery 


The Rumely Line includes 
OiuPull Tractors, DoAll 
All-Job Tractors, Grain 
and Rice Threshers, 
Combine Harvesters, 
Husker-Shredders, 
Alfalfa and Clover 
dullers, Bean and Pea 
Hullers, Silo Fillers, Corn 
Shellers and Winch 
Tractors. 





r i 
; Advance-Rumely Thresher Co., Inc. ; 
{ Dept. BB, La Porte, Indiana i 
Serviced through 30 Branches and Warehouses 1 
l Gentlemen: Please send literature describing the Rumely Steel ; 
: Thresher. 1 
i 
! i 
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If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


whom you can make the purchase. 
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horse trading center in the United States. | who accompany our readers on the trip, 


Here we visit the United States experi- 
ment station and spend two hours at this 
thriving Montana town. 

The next morning we are in North Da- 
kota, and then in Minnesota. At 2:30 in 
the afternoon we stop at Sartell, Minne- 
sota, to visit the Watab Paper Mills, 
which have supplied Wallaces’ Farmer for 


a number of years with the paper on 
which it is printed. Here we will have 
the opportunity of seeing paper made 
from corn stalk pulp—the same kind of 


paper as that on which this very issue of 
May 3 is printed. Leaving Sartell at 3:30, 
we arrive at St. Paul at 5:00 p. m. Here 
the Northern Pacific, which has been our 
host, turns us back again to the Chicago, 

tock Island and Pacific, and at 6:00 p. m. 
we leave for Des Moines. We arrive there 
at 1:00 a. m., but may occupy the sleepers 
until 7:00 a. m., so that every one will 
get a good night’s rest. 

Our folks will leave for their homes on 
the early morning trains. It will have 
been a happy family party. We will have 
made new friends; we will have enjoyed 
the trip together. I surmise that many 
times our folks will wish that the trip 
had been just a little longer and that we 
had had just a little more time. I am 
quite sure that many of them will deter- 
mine that they aré going to have another 
trip to Yellowstone, for, as I have said 
before, no one ever gets tired of its 
beauty. 

From what we have said in this issue 
and in previous issues, we hope that a 
large number of our readers will be in- 
terested in making reservations for the 
trip. When you realize the splendid ac- 
commodations you will have and the won- 
derful things you will see, we know you 
will appreciate that the price made for 
the trip, all expenses included, is very 
low. We can take care of 150 persons on 
the special train, but reservations should 
be made early. No deposit on the tickets 
is required until July 1, when a 25 per 
cent deposit will be asked. The balance 
of the cost is to be paid before the start 
is made. 

Not only folks 


the Wallaces’ Farmer 





but likewise the Rock Island and the 
Northern Pacifie folks will do everything 
within their power to make the eight 
days a period of enjoyment and comfort. 
Our friends will have no worry; they will 
be taken care of at every stage of the 
journey. We will try to take care of 
everybody who makes reservations, but 
the first 150 made will receive the prerf- 
erence. 

The itinerary of the trip, which will be 
sent on request, gives the cost for any 
reservation desired. If you have not al- 
ready received it, write for it. Tell your 
friends about the trip. Decide whether 
you would like to go, and get word to us 
as early as possible. There is no doubt 
in our minds that more than the number 
necessary for the special train will wish 
to go, and the. quicker you make your 
reservations, the better. We have not 
half told the story of the Yellowstone 
trip, and again we say you will find the 
realization of it much greater than the 
anticipation. The memories of the Grand 
Canyon, the geysers, the lake, the moun- 
tains and the beautiful drives will linger 
long in your memory. 








POISON OATS KILLS GROUND 
SQUIRRELS 

Strychnine coated whole oats bait is 
recommended as a means of destroying 
ground squirrels. The bait may be used 
by scattering a tablespoonful on bare 
ground near the ground squirrel burrow, 
or it may be scattered thinly along the 
edges of corn fields where protection is 
needed. Directions for preparing the poi- 
son bait may be obtained from county 
farm advisers or from the State Natural 
History Survey, at Urbana, Illinois. 

Poisoned oats bait for the control of 
these pests may be used without fear of 
poisoning beneficial wild life. Song birds 
will rarely feed upon whole oats, while 
domestic chickens, quail, pheasants and 
prairie chickens are immune to strychnine 
poisoning. Ground squirrels feed upon 
the poisoned oats readily at any time of 
the year, altho it is preferable to use the 
bait as early as possible in the spring. 








You might as well have the best 


ge people shop around for tires under the 
impression that they are saving money. Others 
buy Kelly-Springfields—and don’t have to pay any 


more for them. 


Contrary to general belief, Kelly-Springfield tires 
are not high-priced. Their reputation has given 
many people the idea that because Kellys are so 


good they must cost more. 


If you’ll drop in and see the nearest Kelly dealer, 
we believe you'll be surprised to learn how Kelly 


prices run. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLY.SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 





KELLYsatcoon TIRE 
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IOWA 

Northern—Franklin County, April 27— 
Only two days work done in fields this 
week. One inch of rainfall on Tuesday 
night made fields too wet to work, and 
three inches Wednesday night filled the 
ditches and low ground to overflowing. 
Seeding of small grain finished on very 
few farms, and on many farms no more 
than one-half done. Some will sow barley, 
as they feel it is too late to sow oats. 
spring pigs seem to be doing well, and 
quite a few farmers are looking for brood 
sows to buy.—J. T. Thorp. 

Eastern—Jones County, April 27—Cold 
and wet. Very little field work done the 
past two weeks. Several farmers plan- 
ning to use commercial fertilizer on corn 
ground this season. Considerable atten- 
tion given to poultry this spring, and 
flocks of from 400 to 800 are not uncom- 
mon. Pastures are growing well, and 
some have put cattle out to graze.—Duane 
Rigby. 

Western—Ida County, April 26—Oats up 
and indicate a good stand. Grasses and 
clovers are farther advanced than usual. 
Farm work was ahead, but recent rains 
have caused the work to slow up. As to 
the spring crop of pigs, some report good 
while others are having heavy 
losses. Present indications point to a 
slight decrease in numbers. Early gar- 
dens planted, and truck is up. This 
was a bad week for little chicks.—John 
Preston. 

South-Central—Madison County, April 
29s>—We have been having very cold, rainy 
weather the past two weeks. The ground 
is well soaked; the fields are so wet the 
farmers have not been able to get in 
them to get their corn out. There is lots 
to gather yet. Lots of oats to sow yet. 
The grass is growing finely, considering 
the cold weather. Stock can live now 
without much feed. The cold, damp 
weather is bad on the young stock of all 
kinds. The roads are almost impassable. 
The mail carriers and the hack drivers 
are having a hard time to make their 
routes. Stock of all kinds is doing well. 
—C. J. Young. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
April 26—The month has been very liberal 
in rainfall, in fact, excessive, and corn 
planting will be pushed up fully two 
weeks. Soils are not in the best of con- 
dition, owing to the weight of water and 
the tendency toward the formation of a 
crust during a rapid drying out and sub- 
sequent hot weather that might follow. 
Altho quite cold from the cloudy weather, 
there has been no killing frost in the 
highlands. The water level is the high- 
est in many years.—Arthur Nelson. 

Central—Story County, April 24—A 


success, 














heavy rain Tuesday night made already 
very wet fields impassable again. Not all 
oats and grass seeding completed yet. 
More clover and alfalfa than usual are 
being seeded this year. In pastures, along 
oadsides and in lawns, white and red 
‘lover are coming up thick. Many losses 
are reported among little pigs and chicks, 
but many are left. The chicken crop is 
smaller than usual, due to poor hatch- 
ability of the eggs. Ear corn 72 cents, 
ogs $10.30, cream 46 to 50 cents, eggs 21 
© 25 cents. Farmers here, who are usu- 
lly rather short on hay, are saying this 
should be a good hay year, due to more 
being seeded and to weather conditions 
klso.—Mrs. E. O. Robinson. 
Eastern—Dubuque County, April 26— 
wo big rains delayed the seeding. It is 
loubtful about getting it all done before 
the first of May. Very little garden work 
is done yet. Seed corn is testing out 
trong. Clover looks very fine. Pastures 
are coming on well, but would do better 
f the cows were kept out two weeks long- 
er. Some of the cattle are very thin, and 
2 good many horses have died suddenly.— 
. A. Hallett. 
Southeastern—Lee County, April 26— 
he week of April 19 to 26 saw rainfall of 
b% inches, and it has been cold and dis- 
pgreeable enough to be hard on all gar- 
en stuff and fruit buds, as well as all 
ittle animals and chicks. Roads just 
errible. Four horse teams on _ school 
usses and for other hauling that must 
ve done.—V. Y. H. 
Central—Grundy County, April 26—We 
pre having very bad weather here this 
week. Tuesday night, Wednesday and 
Wednesday night, and Thursday forenoon 
we had a heavy rain, making all field 
work except plowing at a standstill. Quite 
BR little grain to be sown yet. Has been 
00 wet to work the low ground. Quite a 
ew sick horses; mostly indigestion and 
Histemper. The sun is shining today for 
early the first time this week. The 
avel roads are as bad if not worse than 
he dirt roads. The bus line from Water- 
00 to Ames has practically suspended. 
he road to Marshalltown is very bad. 
ots of mumps and some oo fever. 
Pastures getting good. Some show- 
ng up well.—Ed Ranger. 
Central—Hamilton County, April 26— 
e field work got another setback with 
two days rain. Oats not all sown yet. 
Roads in bad condition. No spring plow- 
mg done yet. Rye and winter wheat look 
ine. About the usual amount of small 
ain being sown. The lamb crop seems 





to be about normal. Pig crop short on 
account of flu at breeding time. Boone 
river is bank full and the bridges are all 
in repair once more since the flood in 
March. No young colts in sight yet; not 
many being raised now.—J. W. N. 

North-Central—Franklin County, April 
26—Fields are flooded with water here in 
the southwestern part of Franklin county. 
Grass is green but short. Cattle stand 
humped up with backs to a cold north- 
west wind, and still raining. Oats all 
sown, with some plowing done for corn. 
As much water in fields as when snow 
melted.—Frank De Forest. 

Northern—Butler County, April 26—We 
are having a lot of wet weather around 
here this spring. Not very much oats 
out yet. It seems that when we get start- 
ed to work in the field, it rains every 
time. There will be more corn raised 
than was expected, on account of wet 
ground. All livestock in good condition.— 
G. J. M. 

Southern—Wayne County, April 26— 
The weather has been a little cool, with 
an extreme amount of precipitation. Grass 
growing very slowly. Very little spring 
plowing done. Several acres of oats to 
sow yet. Some oat ground may go to 
other crops. Roads have been muddy. 
Eggs 22 cents per dozen.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Apr. 
25—Several days of rain has stopped field 
work. Plowing for corn pretty well along. 
People are beginning to turn stock on 
pasture. Hay prospects are excellent. New 


clover looks especially good. No frost 
damage. Oats are coming up well.—J. J. 
McConnell. 


Southwestern—Mills County, April 26— 
April has been very wet; not much field 
work done. All farm work delayed, and 
farmers will have much to do before corn 
planting. The low ground and wet places 
are soft and miry. It would seem that 
some of the bottoms would have to go 
unfarmed or be put to crops very late. 
Some have not seeded oats yet. This is 
surely going to be a hay and grass year. 
Those who have been fortunate enough to 
sow grass seed this spring should be sure 
of a stand. Fall wheat looks perfect, and 
will make lots of straw. The bottom has 
fallen out of feed lots; they are a slush 
and quagmire. The early fruit trees are 
commencing to blossom; the prospect is 
for an abundance of fruit. Gardens are 
making very slow growth.—O. C. Cole. 

Northwestern—Osceola County, April 25 
—We had a good, soaking rain the night 
of the 234. Seeding is practically all 
done. More farmers painting their build- 
ings, which either denotes prosperity or 
that the broadcasting stations got them 
awake. The pig crop seems above the 
average. Some cholera. The dirt roads 
don’t stay good very long at one time 
this season; either snow or rain keeps 
them soaked up.—Chas. L. Strayer. 

West-Central—Hancock County, April 
20—Oat seeding about (finished. The 
ground has been too wet to work well 
Pig crop not up to normal; too many re- 
port small litters. Rough feed scarce. 
Several carloads of hay have been shipped 
in. Some tiling being done. A few colts 
seen around the country.—E. D. Hammon. 

Southern—Marion County, April 25— 
The past two weeks have been very rainy. 
Creeks are bank full. The temperature 
ranges from 45 to 65 degrees. Pastures 
and small grain are growing splendidly. 
Not very much plowing done. Some 
farmers have changed plans on account 
of rain and will put corn on stalk land, 
where they intended to sow oats. The 
spring pig crop was smaller than usual. 
Sheep breeders report a good crop of 
lambs.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 


ILLINOIS 

Southern—Wayne County, April 26— 
Farm work is much delayed because of 
so much rain. Hail with it last Sunday. 
Not much trucking and gardens planted. 
Oats are looking fair, considering the 
weather. Cattle are thin this spring, and 
there are several cases of sickness among 
cows. Veal calves worth 13% cents. 
Hens, both light and heavy, have been 
30 cents, but are now 27 cents. Several 
poultrymen culling.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, April 26— 
We are having lots of rain. Quite a bit 
of plowing to be done yet. Has been wet. 
Oats look good. Wheat is fine. Clover 
is fair. New seeding is coming well. Sev- 
eral colts around this spring. Will be 
lots of fruit if it doesn’t freeze.—Elmer 
Varner. 

Central—McLean County, 
Having too much rain. 
Grass starting nicely. 
ter killed alfalfa. The use of inoculation 
in seeding clovers and soybeans is in- 
creasing greatly; also use of dust disin- 
fectant for seed corn. Soybeans did well 
last year, and there will be about the 
same acreage as last year seeded to soy- 
beans, largely for hay. Hear reports of 
losses of young pigs this spring. Corn 78 
cents, oats 40 cents. Probably around 50 
per cent of old corn in farmers’ hands.— 
W. H. Boies. 

Central—Shelby County, April 25—Not. 
much to report here the past few weeks 


April 26— 
Oats locking good. 
Considerable win- 
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a pay only once for a building or improvement 
of Dewey Cement concrete. The advantages of such 
construction have been a large factor in the success 
of hundreds of farmers in this state. It has meant 
a saving of thousands of dollars heretofore spent 
in keeping old type buildings in usable condition. 
Farmers themselves may build concrete improve- 
ments at low first cost. It requires but few tools 


and only average skill. 


You can depend on Dewey Cement to help safe- 


guard 


your investment. More than 22 years of 


experience in the manufacture of cement are 


behind every sack. 


Ask your local retail lumber dealer. 
DEWEY PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Davenport, lowa 
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eeder Des Moines incubator Co., 226£. 1st St., Des Moines, la. 





The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 


Feeds Ear —— at a con! board and 
Sadeasal yA a 7 “ ee 
or 
The Shance at food Sateen Meco artic sare on this w Seas rial feeders 
e 











but rain. Quite a few did not get thru 
sowing oats. Scarcely any ground plowed 
yet for corn. Oats are not growing as 
they should. Hay, pastures and fruit 
so far are about all that seem to like the 
weather. We have been having some 
frosts, but don’t think they did any dam- 
age. Bad weather on young poultry and 


livestock. Eggs 23 cents, butterfat 44 
cents.—S. M. Harper. 
MISSOURI 


South-Central—Webster County, April 
24—Wheat fully up to the average; also 
rye. Pastures better than usual at this 
date. Stock all out on pastures. Hay 
meadows as a rule are well advanced. 
Some corn planted, and if it dries off 
planting will be general next week. We 
have had too much rain this month to 
get the work of plowing on the level 
lands done. Taken as a whole, the out- 
look is very promising. A frost this 
month would do lots of damage to fruit 
and garden stuff.—J. C. Preston. 

Northern—Randolph County, April 26— 
Wettest spring since 1892. Work on farms 
at a standstill. But little gardening done. 
No oats sown to speak of. A little sod 
broken for corn. Pear and plum bloom 
nearly all blasted. Meadows looking 
good. Pig crop short. Good crop of 
lambs, and they are growing finely. Most 
calves being sold for veal. Hens 22 cents, 
eggs 21 cents.—W. H. Bagby. 


Wanted—Pop Corn 


Jap Hulless, Dwarf Rice, or White Rice. We are 
in the market for — ties of good pop corn. What 
have you for sale,and what is your price? Write 
today, send sample, and tell us how much you have. 
Are you interested? If you are, write today—now. 


WISCONSON POP CORN COMPANY 
Waterloo, Wisconsin. 


AUCTIONEERS 














M.S.ané4 W.B. pe ty Cresten, lowa. 
We oell all all breeds. made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates pare ood 





WANTED 


Places on farms for Animal Husbandry students. 
Jobs which offer experience with commercial or pure 
bred livestock, and on the show circuit preferred. 
Available from June 10 to September 20. Address: 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa Siate College 
Ames, lowa 


Duroc Fall Boars 


I have a few outstanding fall boars farrowed in 
October. Fireflame breeding. ced reasonable. 
Write for particulars. 
ARTLIE PENCE, 





Sigourney, lowa. 
TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Tamworth fal! boars 175 to 200 pounds, priced to sell. 
also bred gilts and sows. Golden Rod k Farm, 
Davenport. lowa, R. R. No. 1, Box 111. 


‘AMWORTH Boars ready for service. 175 
pounds and up. Out of big litters, sired by sire 

of champions. Vaccinated. Prompt shipment 
Iows Primary No. 7. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMZPSHIRE Fall Bears and older boars 
$35 to $50 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to $50. Sows and gilts bred for fall farrow 
later on. C. A. Prentice, Sae City, lnwa. 


OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 


immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Alse some 
nice fall gilts. B. B Hem, Selma, lows. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTE D POLAND CHINA 


ALL BOARS AEKRD GiLTs 
seeend sired by “Beau Geste’’. 





























They ere heavy 
boned and rugged. Have one 5 of 
the Armistice Rosewood cross. All vaccinated. 
wi. Oo. Zz, . towa. 

HOLSTEINS 





BVERAL splendia Holstein 
S Balls for — sired ming Piotertje Piebe De 
b ord ef ‘Ibs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest@ams have a record 
of 1230 Ibs. utter on their ly test. He is a 
of Ero. ced reasenbie, from 

Stes mos. ofage. Bd. Reonsink, Mespers, ia. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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\ You Can Ge 
ye INDEPENDENT. 


at all 





T’S ready for you... INDEPENDENT ETHYL! A 
combination you can’t beat... INDEPENDENT 
Gasoline with genuine ETHYL fluid added. 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY has quali- 
fied as a maker of superior products. INDEPENDENT 
GASOLINE, KEROSENE and MOTOR LUBRICANTS, 
made uniformly under careful laboratory control, have won 
approval wherever used. This is largely because INDE- 
PENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY produces much 
more than an ample supply of crude oil for its refineries— 
only the choice grades are manufactured into its Trade- 
marked products. These products are constantly tested 
at every stage of manufacture. 

And. now through a franchise from ETHYL GASOLINE COR- 
PORATION, we are able to a to you the “No-Knock” fluid 
developed in the laboratories of General Motors Corporation, 
which, added to a very fine INDEPENDENT gasoline, provides the 
best power fuel for tractor, truck or automobile that can be made 


today—INDEPENDENT ETHYL GASOLINE. 

Motors working under heavy loads need fuel that eliminates 
all knocks. Knocks reduce power. INDEPENDENT ETHYL 
“knocks out the knock” and makes the motor deliver all of its 
power. It is the most economical motor fuel. The gasoline from 
which it is made is a superior product. It will instantly improve 
the performance of your motor. 

INDEPENDENT oils and fuels furnish an ideal power produc- 


ing combination. 


INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY 


Successors to Manhattan Oil Company © 19291. 0, & G. Co (F2) 


Depend on 


NOEP) 










DENT 


MOTOR OIL 








